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DO YOU WEAR SHOCK ABSORBERS? 


They are fitted to Motor Cars to promote the comfort of those 
who use them, and to prolong the life of the Car. 

You need them too, for in an hour’s walk your heel strikes the 
pavement from 10,000 to 15,000 times—with disastrous result to 
nerves in time. Nature intended man to walk on the springy turf 
and the grassy mead, but civilisation drives him to use stone-paved 
streets—hence the need of shock absorbers. 
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INGREASED PRIZE-MONEY. 


If you haven’t won 


this time, you ‘may 
win next time. 


THIS WEEK 


E2IO Ss. 


DISTRIBUTED. 


Others have won prizes 
in Couplets. You may 
be a winner also. 


WE HAVE NOW AWARDED £4,832 IN PICTURE COUPLETS. 
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THIS IS THE ID 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Coupilet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given. you an alteraative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 
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THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a pictare. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of -which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name an 
addcess in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for sixpence, and place it in an envelope; 
addressed to the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, 

Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “WasHine” in the 
top left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
February 24th. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, Sail send a postal order for 6d. with Be. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C Arthur Pearson Ltd, and 
should be crossed “& Co,” in the manner 
shown in thisexample. / The number must: be 
written in the space provided on the entry 
form. Where one P.O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
uumber of this P.O. should be written on 
each entry form. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 
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When Mrs. Brown hung up the washing to dry 


Example of a second line—sot to he used : 
Some thought ’twas an airship preparing to fly. 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom oviginglity of idea will be taken into consideration. 
if there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts | 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose | 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignorod. 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 21. 
As we anticipated a weok ago, there is @ . 
big increase in the prize-money this week. 
The amount available for distribution is 
£210 18s., which allows a prize of £15 16s. | 
for each of the senders of the ten lines 
selected as the best by the adjudicators. In 
addition £52 18s. is distributed amongst 
other competitors whose efforts show merit. 
The grand total awarded in these contests 
now stands at £4,832 12s. 4d. 
We hope to announce substantial awards 
next week in connection with Contest No. 22. 
In Picture Couplets No. 21, which com- 
petitors were asked to complete, the line 
given was: 


When Brown drove a pig to the marke 
one day 
The ten lines selected by the adjudicators 
as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the senders, are as follows: 
A rude boy said, “‘ Sir, put a‘ bit’ on each way.” 
AtrrepD Howarp, 93 Church Street, Staines, 
'Twas “knocked down,” but rose at his 
* bidding,” they say. 
B. JEFFERIES, 39 Gisburne Road, Welling- 


boro’. 
He went forward backwards, best part of the 
way. 
Cc. W. Barracrover, 53 Wallshaw Street, 
Oldham. 
He was ‘* making a haul” in the litrral way 
* B. L. HENveRson, 62 Spottiswood Strect, Edinburgh. 
He for once was ‘‘ bound” up in his work, strange to say, 
E. J. Norman, Fleming Arms Hotel, Romscy. 
He parted with t on ‘good terms,” so they say. 
W. E. Lea, 61 Stapleton Road, Bristol. 
’Twas a “ wild leading article,” journalists say. 
Miss T. Bargp, 6 Tokio Gardens, Chichester Park. Belfast. 
“ Brown has such strange * pursuits,” said his friend o'er the 


way. 
S. Watters, 167 High Street, Hull. 

The pig ** pulled the string,” and Brown “ worked” all the way. 
W. H. Coxon, 160 Clifton Street, Old Trafford, Manchester. 


Being our tug-of-war captain, Brown won in the fray. 
& Miss Ita Corsert, 4 Royal Terrace, W., Kingstown, Ireland. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 
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This week we give two entry forms: One or both may be used, If the latter, a postal order for sixpence must accompany each. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ...............:08-ssceeseeseneee 
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When Mrs. Brown hung up the washing to dry 
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PICTURE COUPLETS No. 24 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order 


When Mrs. Brown hung up the washing to dry 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 26, 
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Lagree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept 
it no final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 


printed conditions. 
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Address 
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Authors and artists 
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I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly” 
tt as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 


ase Signed ......cceressevceveee 
Address ........scc0sceceecee 


and to accept 
printed conditions. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Why It Snored. 


Seymour Hicks tells of the bright remark of a six- 
-old boy who is the pride of a friend’s family. The 
nd is a civil and minstarionl engineer, and naturally 
hag talked shop around his home until the boy is some- 
wht familiar with technical terms. . 
- Recently the family took charge of a pug dog belonging 
to a neighbour who had gone to the country. The pug 
was old and fat and had difficulty im breathing, which 
caused it to snore when it went to sleep. , 
The first night the ily was kept awake by the ee 
snoring, and the next night things were worse. T 
engineer and his wife were in a quandary. They had 
romised the neighbour to take care of the dog, but they 
elt that it was necessary that they should sleep. They 
were di ing the matter at breakfast while the canine 
cause of the disturbance lay contentedly on the rug with 
its abrupt nose between its paws. . 
Finally the six-year-old broke into the conversation, 
‘Pa, I know why that snores,” he said, 
“ Well, why ?” inquired the father. 
** Its nose is so short there is no draught.” 


Two Forgetful Professors. 

In the United States, absent-mindedness has been 
ascribed to two distinguished professors whose names 
it would perhaps be unkind to publish in this connection, 
as they are still alive. One of them, an eminent mathe- 
matician, was walking one day in the tgs instead of 
on the pavement, when his way was blocked by a carriage 
standing in front of a shop. The polished k of the 
vehicle a blackboard to his mind, so he took a 
piece of chalk out of his pocket and began to work out an 
abstruse problem that was just then occupying his atten- 
tion. Presently the carriage started off. e mathema- 
tician followed, still working at the problem, until the pace 
became too hot for him. Then he looked about him 
in a surprised way, pocketed his chalk, and walked 
home. 

The other professor, who is an ornament of Yale 
University, accepted an engagement to lecture in a city 
some distance away. His train arrived late, so he jumped 

uickly into a cab, handed the driver two dollars, and 
shouted : “ Drive fast!’* The horse started with a plunge, 
and kept going for a rapid rate for half an hour, up one 
street and down another. Finally the Professor, who 
was meanwhile concentrating his thoughts upon the forth- 
coming lecture, stuck his head out of the window and 
inguired : “ Are you nearly there, cabby ?* 
* Blessed (or otherwise) if I know, mister!” was the 
astonishing reply. ‘‘ Where did you want to go?” 


Five to the Good.. 


Mr. Jonn Hassatt, the well-known poster artist, was 
telling some friends the other day some stories of other 
well-known painters, and this was one of the best. 

“When Frith,” he said, “sold his picture, ‘A Child 
Feeding Rabbits,’ he also told an amusing story connected 
therewith. ws 

“Frith purchased for models, he said, a dozen white 
rabbits from a dealer, and ordered them to be sent home. 
The man who brought them to him foolishly left them 
in the garden—Mr. Frith lived in the country at the 
time—and, naturally, the little animals all got away 
through the fence. 

“ Well, when Mr. Frith returned and found his rabbits 

ne, he searched the neighbourhood for them manfully. 

‘e got most of them back, but not all, And meeting the 
‘dealer the next day, he said angrily : 

‘© What did you mean by leaving the rabbits loose on 
my lawn, as you did? I had a frightful task to capture 
them, and, as it was, I only got eleven.’ 

‘‘ The dealer scratched his ear. 

‘“** But eleven was pretty good, governor,’ he said. ‘I 
only left six, ye know. The rest was comin‘ on to- 
motrow.' * 


Not for the Papers. 


Most of the readers of P.W., especially if they are in the 
habit of looking at the advertisement pages, a thing the 
should do, will know that in these days there are schoo 
for grown-up people in everything—commerce, advertis- 
ing, journalism, and so on. Some of the students in these 
departments for education take their lessons quite 
seriously, and so get on in the world, 

Some others do not. 

Well, a few weeks ago a well-known Labour member 
was returned to Parliament. He had achieved a 
momentous and wholly unexpected increase in his vote, 
and he went home and to bed the night the poll was 
declared happy, but thoroughly worn out. 

He was just a | off to sleep when he was awakened 
fully by the tinkle of his door-bell. He put his head out 
of the window and said, ‘“‘ Who’s that ?’ 

“A reporter,” was the reply. “It’s important you 
should give me a few minutes now, at once.” 

Tired as he was, the Labour member could ‘not afford to 
Jose this chance of being interviewed. So he put ona 
dressing-gown and slippers, let in the reporter, and, in his 


Your hard-earned cash you do hot squander When to a 


And on his 


cold front parlour, dictated quite two columns to the 
youth, afterwards having his dictation read over, and 
correcting and amending it here and there. 

At the end, the M.P. was dead with fatigue, and his 
teeth chattered with the cold. He had, however, no 
regret, inasmuch as this thing he had to say was too 
important a matter to reach in any incorrect 
or garbled form. No; ha done his duty, he 
did not mind the personal discomfort that it had 
entailed. 

“ And now, young man, night,” he said, with 
chattering teeth. ‘‘ You might send me a dozen copies 
of the paper to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, this isn’t for any paper,” said the reporter. 

“What ?”’ cried the Labour M.P. 

“No,” explained the man. “ You see, I’m in 
the advanced claes of the new Smith School of Journalism, 
and this is a rush interview with a leading statesman that 
our instructor suggested to me this afternoon,” 


To Escape Ridicule. 

“I gave some poor children a Christmas party last 
December,” says a Soho missionary, “and when the 
pudding came on I said to them: 

“*T have put in this pudding a ooin, a little China 
doll, and a button. Whoever gets the coin will be rich. 
Whoever gets the doll. will be married before the year is 
out. But whoever gets the button will be an old maid.’ 
I said that, of course, not expecting to be taken literally, 
but enly to add the usual interest and fun to the 


proceedings. 

“‘ Well, the pudding disappeared rapidly, and the little 

ae soon found the coin and the China doll. But the 
utton did not turn up. No one got the button. This 
amazed me. 

‘I said ‘to my favourite little girl, ‘I can’t understand 
~~“ of that button. I put it in the pudding 
myself.’ 

“Tl tell you,’ the little girl confessed, turning r 
with confusion. ‘I dot the button. But I didn't eae 
everybody to laugh at me—tho I thwallowed it.’ ” 


The Historic Bird. 

Sm Tuomas Lirton has recently been over to America 
to see about lifting the Cup, and here is a story one of the 
New York papers tells about him. 

ns Speaking of Christmas turkeys,” said Sir Thomas 
* ag Cedric’s smoking-room, “ reminds me of a Piccadilly 
club. 

‘* A Devonshire man sent this club, at Christmas time, 
a fine large swan ina hamper. The hamper was addressed 
to the secretary, who notified the club members of the 
treat that was in store, and a special swan dinner was 

ed for the twenty-third. 

s The swan came on, at this dinner, looking magnificent 
—erect and stately on a great silver-gilt salver. But 
tough! It was so ings you couldn’t have carved the 
gravy. All perceived that they had been hoaxed. 

‘“* A few days later the sender of the swan dropped in 
at the club. 

“*Got my swan all right, I hope?' he said to the 
secretary. 

ay Yes; and a nice trick you played on us,’ was the 
reply. 

“* Trick 2? What do mean?* , 

“* Why, we boiled that swan for sixteen hours, and 
when it came on the table, it was tougher than a block of 

nite.” 

““* Good gracious! Did you have my swan cooked ?? 

‘“** Yes ; of course." 

“The other was in despair. 

‘“** Why, that bird was historic," he groaned. ‘I sent 
him up to be stuffed and preserved. He had been in my 
family for 290 years, He had eaten out of the hand of 
King Charles I.» 


Free Turkey. 


Tas, however, reminds me of an ally good sto’ 
that used to be told by Mr. Sam Fay, the General Mannger 
of the Great Central Railway. The story came to him 
from a magistrate who lived on the line with which Sam 
Fay was then connected—not the Great Central. 

“I had promised another man’s groom,” said the 
magistrate to Mr. Fay, ‘‘a Christmas turkey, but some- 
how, in the rush and flurry of December, I forgot it. It 
was some days after Christmas when I remembered how 
T had overlooked my faithful old friend. 

__ “‘ Meeting him in the paddock one morning, and intend- 
ing to make good my forgetfulness, I said to the groom 
by way of a joke: 

= oe Jenkins, how did you like that turkey I sent 
you 

““*It was a very fine bird, sir," said the groom. ‘I 
came very near losing it, though.’ 

“ * How so ?* said I, astonished. 

“* Well, sir,’ said Jenkins, ‘ Christmas morning came, 
and your turkey hadn’t reached me, so I rushed right off 
to the railway company and asked the manager what he 
meant by not sending the bird up. The manager apolo- 
gised, sir, very politely, and he took me into a back room 
where there were ten or fifteen turkeys hanging, and he 
said the labels had been lost off all them, and I'd just 
better take my choice. So I chose the largest, sir, knowing 
your generosity, and it was fine. It ate grand. Thank 
you very much indeed, sir.’ 


new: t's you wander 
Counter fourpence lay And take a ROYAL MAG away. , 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penkni:s 
to any reader who sends him a pgragraph accepted for 1.'5 
column. I} more than one reater sends @ paragraph ti! 


is used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whos, 
contribution was received first. 


EASILY DONE. 
By rearranging the letters, make one word out of 
“New door.” 
You will eee the solution below. 


WHAT IS IT? a 
TE been ine 3 of eternity, the end of time and spice, 
the beginning of the end, and the end of every place. ; 
Selution below. 


A PUZZLE FOR LADIES. 


Berore a circle let appear 
Twice pier tle and five in rear ; 


One-fifth of eight join if you can, 
And then you'll find what conquers man. 
Solution below. 
DEAD DOGS. 

Tax two dogs depicted in the illustration are obviously 
dead, yet by the addition of ; 
four lines can be restored ‘ 
to life and activity. Sy 

Solution below. 

THE DUCK PROBLEM. — 

THERE are ducks in oe an) ey 
front of a d two ducks ad 


behind a duck and one duck im the centre. How many 
ducks are there altogether ? 
The answer is given below. 


CORRECT DESCRIPTIONS. 
Tue other week we published in this column a [i-t 


telling the proper way to describe groups of thinzs. 
Additional Seecrintions are given here. Fyou shoul) 
refer to a:— 
Flight of swallows. Exaltation of larks. 
Nest of gana Host of sparrows. 
Diligence of messengers. Congregation of plove 
Melody of harpers. | Covert of lla 
Spring ie : Duell a turtles. 
Dessert of Japwi Chain of goldfinches. 
Fall of wiadiosk 
Ca are 


A NEAT TRICK. 
A wzart trick for parties can be played with an ordinary 


piece of paper. Tear a of paper twice so that it is 
as in our sketch, then, holding ie otal piece in each 
hand, try to pull otf 
both pieces at the sama 
time. It cannot bo 


done. After you hava 
demonstrated this ta 
/}, your friends you can 
we create much amusement 
by inviting them to gues: 
ae ce . which se come 
apart when you pu trange to say, if the outside edges 
are equally torn, you cannot fall betccehiactl which ‘il 
be completely severed when the pressure is exerted. 


BASE SLANDER. 
A LawveEr’s life’s an EiE-E1 one, 
He’s mon E plen T 2; Saar ene 
U pay him 2 plead your case, 
hich fact you off 10 rue, 
4 i by chance the case is 1, 
And U your mon E get, 
He'll not 4 get 2 char, oa 
Some Xtra work U bet. 
And U R very 4 tune 8 
After U pay your fees, 
If U pos § your tram fare home 
While E rolls off at EE. 


SOLUTIONS. 

EASILY DONE. 
“ New door” can quickly be made into “ one word.” 

WHAT IS IT? 
Tue letter E. 

A PUZZLE FOR LADIES. 

Lovz. 

DEAD DOGS. 
Tuts is how the animals can be restored to lire. 


THE DUCK PROBLEM, 
Nor five ducks, only three, 


SVEEK ENDING 
Fes. 24, 1910. 


Some stories of the Khedive, who has just Created a 
Flutter in Cairo’s Matrimonial Circles. 


Tuenz is trouble in Cairo, for the demon of jealousy has 
entered into the heart of every woman whose husband is 
connected with the Court. And this is all owing to the 
bad example of the Khedive, Abbas IT. 

For some time there has been a good deal of gossip in 
official circles as to the attention paid to a certain lady by 
the Khedive. She is an Austrian Countess, well known 
in Egypt, and, although not actually resident in the 
Palace, has been for many years attached to the Court. 
Abbas has all along shown a great affection for her, and 
when the lady recently became a convert to Islam, it was 
generally thought that this was only a preliminary to 
marriage. 

It is now said that the marriage has already taken place 
secretly, and that the Countess, who will, of course, have 
to reside in the harem, will in future bear the name, 
Zubeida Yeni Hanem. 

Allowed Four Wives Each. 

Now, the cause of trouble lies here: The Moslem 
religion allows aman four wives, but so far Abbas has had 
only one, and naturally the various Pashas and Beys of 
the Court have followed his modest example and contented 
themselves with one wife each. All these wives are now 
in a great state of agitation, for they recognise that their 
husbands, as loyal courtiers, will in all probability continue 
to follow the example of the Khedive, and that each of 
them will now take to himself a second wife. And it is 
scarcely to be expected that the Number Ones will submit 
without, at the very least, giving vent to strong emotion. 


~~ 


hs 
/F/. .“,-7~ Our Sporting Contributor tells how the 
Nye largest and strongest of wild beasts left 


in England is captured. 


THERE is a widespread idea that the badger is almost 
extinct in England. Yet I could point to at least one 
badger earth within a dozen miles of Charing Cross, In 
moorland districts, Cumberland and Devonshire, for 
instance, badgers are still fairly common. 

The badger is the largest and strongest wild beast left 
to us. It is also the most cunning and unobtrusive. 
Even keepers and others who are constantly about the 
wocds very seldom catch sight of a badger. Thick and 
clumsy as the bear-like creature appears, it can travel at 
wonderful speed and as noiselessly as Master Reynard 
himself. 

The badger eats almost anything. Fruits, roots, nuts, 
slugs, snails, beetles, frogs, all come alike, but his pet 
delicacy—alas ! is eggs. He is also fond of young rabbits, 
which he digs out with his claws as easily as you or I 
could with a spade. 

For these reasons the keeper classes poor badger as 
vermin, and when he finds a badger’s earth proceeds to 
dig out the occupants. 

Digging a badger is no child’s play. There is only one 
creature in existence which can beat a badger as 
excavator, and that is a mole. A badger, by actual 
experiment, can bury himself out of sight within sixty to 
seventy seconds. His feet are tremendously power- 
ful and armed with long nails, and when he begins 
to dig he uses hind legs as well as front. With 
the front he loosens tho soil, and, using the hind 
legs as paddles, pushes the loose stuff away behind him, 


WHERE DIGGING IS STARTED 


A- NURSERY OR LIVING ROOM 


B- LARDER C-REFUSE 
f O=-STOPS 
, TUNNEL IS ABOUT 40 FEET 


This picture shows how a badger builds its home. Note the clever way st has of throwing 
&p stops when attacked by enemies, and also tts living apartments at the end of the tunnel, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Though Abbas IL. is comparatively little known in 
England, he has frequently visited London. He was only 
a lad when his father, Tewfik Pasha, died suddenly, and 
he was called on to succeed him as ruler of Egypt. 

Things went very smoothly for a year or so, under the 
tactful guidance of Lord Cromer, but after a little the 

oung Khedive got restless and kicked over the traces. 
He suddenly dismissed those of his Ministers who were 
supporters of the British authority, and nominated in 
their places a band of anti-reformers. Lord Cromer ve 
romptly impressed upon the young man that the Britis 
vetnment was not going to stand any of his nonsense. 
Threo days later Abbas began to see the error of his ways 
and expressed regret. 

Since that time, any signs of restlessness have passed off 
quite as harmlessly, and he offered a very warm tribute of 
praise to Lord Cromer when he retired from Egypt. 

His greatest hobby is one he shares with many well- 
known people—a passion for driving railway engines ! 

The story goes that once, during a Continental tour, the 
high dignitaries of a certain town came to present their 
respects to the young ruler. 

Fond of Driving Trains. 

The train by which he was expected drow up at the 
platform and the civic fathers advanced solemnly towards 
the royal saloon. To their surprise the door remained 
shut, but the next instant a young man in blue overalls, 


and with dirty face and hands, swung himself down from 
the engine =| hurried towards them. It was the Khedive 
himself ! 


Another of his engine-driving escapades is even more 
remarkable. He was driving his private train from 
Alexandria to his summer residence, Montazah. A goods 
train was on the main linc some distance ahead of the 
Khedive's train, and the railway officials had arranged to 
switch it off on to a side line until the royal train had 
passed. , . 

The goods train was switched off all right, but the 
pointsman somehow forgot to alter the points, with the 


tore along after the mow-going ee aera 
His Highness saw at once what had happened and what 


aaa 


| result that the royal train was whisked off the main line and 


In constructing his home the badger makes full use of 
his navvy-like abilities. A person who has not seen a 
badger dug out would never credit the extent and depth 
of his earth. In one case I know of, an earth was driven 
right under a metalled road from one side to the other. 

e favourite spot, however, is a rocky or stony aepe 
well covered with undergrowth, the thicker, from the 
badger’s point of view, the better. 

Here he drives his tunnel full into the face of the bank, 
and it winds away to a length of perhaps thirty feet from 
mouth to fork. There it branches out into several good- 
sized chambers. One is a living room well bedded with 
soft dry grass or fern; another is a larder, and a third, 
which runs much deeper than the others, is a refuse pit. 
There is no known animal with habits so cleanly as those 
of a badger. 

Plainly, to dig into such a refuge is a Herculean task, 
and needs strong arms, stout picks and spades, and a 
sharp-edged 
mattock _—for 
cutting through 
tough roots. It 
would never do 
to attempt such 
-> & piece of work 


em 


“on spec.” I 
Ss rn is therefore 
re tags type uA badger dog, ae eegpinter necessary to 
ich was used on account of éte peculsar first mak 
build, length without height, thas the oeou: 
ants of the 
earth are at home, and here come in the dogs, 


Dachshund means badger dog, and these curious- 
looking animals, length without height, were originally 
bred in Germany for the purpose of entering badgers‘ 
earths. But the English badger digger finds that the best 
dog for this purpose is a small wire-haired fox terrier, the 
best of all being the Devonshire breed known as “ Jack 
Russell.” 

Pluck personified, these dogs will find their way down 

nto the recesses of the deepest earth, 
and fearlessly face the formidablo teeth 
and claws of the enraged inhabitant. 
They weigh no more than nine or ten 
pounds, a full-grown badger weighs from 
twenty-five to thirty, so it is easy to see 
that it needs eee of a high order for 
such a small dog to face so large and 
fierce a beast, 

When the kceper finds an earth he 
collects at least three men with spades, 
and puts a terrier into the mouth of the 
hole. The dog wriggles away into the 
darkness, and then one of two things 
happens. Either the dog comes out ina 
minute, shakes itself and walks off, thus 
showing that the earth is empty, or else 
after a longer pause a muffled barking 
is heard far down in the depths of tho 
tunnel. 

In the latter case, the keeper usually 
puts in a second dog to see if it will 


PIT 
LONG 


does so he sets the diggers to work, 


indorse the other’s verdict, and if it | for nearly forty feet. 


707 


was likely to happen, so he jammed on the brakes and 
whistled shrilly for the goods train to put on specd. 
There was only a second or two to act in, but fortunately 
the Khedivo had noticed the danger in time, and when 
his train overtook the one in front there was only a 
slight jerk. 

Thereupon Abbas descended from the engine and gave 
the railway authorities his full and frank opinion of 
themselves and of their menial capacity. And Abba: sa 
good linguist ! 

rene 2 fleece 


“ FatHer,” asked a young lady, ‘do you enjoy iivaring 
me sing ?” 

“ Well,” was the answer, “ it’s rather soothing in a way. 
It makes me forget my other troubles!" 


—— ji 


** A man has to draw it fine these days.”* 

‘* What do you mean ?”* 

“Staying ten minutes after office hours each day will 
probably make a good impression, but fifteen is liable to 
excite suspicion that you are monkeying wita the books," 


—t=__ 


He: “I thought they weren’t going to get married 
until the autumn ?” 

She: “ Yes; but they changed their minds suddenly, 
and were united yesterday. You see, they happened to 
hear of a good servant out of a place, and they wanted to 
secure her.” 

—____2j——_ 
THE CAUSE. 

“TI want to know,” cried the irate visitor, “ whether 
that item of yours in regard to me is an intentional slur or 
ae editorial stupidity ?" 

“What are you talking about, my dear sir, and who 
are you?” asked the Editor. 

“Tm Dr. Killiam, and I refer to your announcement 
of the sudden illness of the Honourable John Jones, in 
which you say, ‘ Mr. Jones is in great danger. Dr. Killiam 
has been called in.’ * 


The badger meanwhile is not wasting time. Sometimes 
the old boar will come out and attack the dog, but more 
often he and his mate set to work to put up “stops” 
—that is, they scratch up earth, and build barriers across 
their tunnel. Such a proceeding sometimes quite upsets 
@ young dog, and makes it come out again, Old dogs, oa 


A badger coming out of its earth, 


the other hand, will dig through the “stop.” The 
badgers will sometimes put up three or oven four “‘ stops" 
in succession. 

Hour after hour the men dig busily till a great pit 
yawns in the hillside. Roots are cut through, great 
stones flung out, and at last the inner recesses of the 
badger’s home are laid bare. 

The old badgers are usually killed, but if there are you: 
ones they are taken alive, being “tailed”? and drop 
into a sack. They make charming pets, and there ia 
always a ready sale for them. 

To olden days badgers were very valuable, being sold for 
the cruel sport of ger-baiting. This so-called sport 
consisted Be pubting a badger in a barrel and setting on it 
an_ unlimi number of dogs. The badger generally 
killed or maimed one or two of them before being 
‘“‘ drawn” ; and was then allowed to go back to its refuge. 
A badge: would be drawn two or three times a day, the 
usual site of the ‘“‘ sport being the back yard of a low 
a An Act of 1850 made badger-baiting an 

legal offence. 

Badgers and foxes are very good friends. 

find their earths close to one another. 
| lazy about everythin, 


ion of an old 
| hee family. 


A incidents often occur at badger diz3. On one 
occasion I was standing near the mouth of an carth which 
opened on a very steep grassy bank, and another man was 
on his knees at the mouth of the hole listening to the 
dog inside. 

Suddenly the old badger, which the tesricr had somehow 
got behind , came charging out right into the watchor's 
arms, knocked him clean off his balance, and man ent 
badger together went rolling helter-skelter down t2 0 hull 
The man was badly bruisc.i, aud 
the badger got clean away. 


You often 
The vixen, who is 
except hunting, frequently takes 
adger earth in which to bring up 


John Hassall, Tom Browne, Lawson Wood, and other famous artista draw for the March ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


‘oe 


Wamx ENDINa 
Pus. 24, 1910, 


Srernen Dyke picked up his hockey stick and looked out 
of the Wilston HC. pavilion window. His glance wandered 
out across a field of closely-cropped turf, between ‘“‘ touch 
flags, and on to the further pair of ts, near which a 
up of players stood round in an i circle hitting a 
Bal idly from one to the other. ; 

“ Hang Jack Cheenies!” muttered Stephen. ‘ He rides 
over here with her ; he takes care to play on the same side 
with her ; and, after the game, he generally manages to cycle 
home with her. No one else gets a chance with Rita when 
he’s about, and yet last month, when he was ‘ a | 
got on famously with her.” 

Stephen looked out of the window again. Sack Cheenies 
and Rita Thorne were still talking together behind the goal 
posta, a little apart from where the other players stood. 

The members of the Wilston Hockey Club met for a practice 

game every Wednesday afternoon on their club nd, those 
who lived at a distance from the little town of Wilston cyclin 
over for these games. Stephen Dyke, Jack Cheenies, an 
Rita Thorne lived with their respective parents at adjoining 
villages from six to cight miles outside Wilston. 
. Things had gone wrong with Stephen this afternoon. He 
had been late in starting from home ; he was last to arrive at 
the ground, and now the first sight that met his eyes after 
changing into playing kit was that picture of Jack enjoying 4 
téte-d-téte with Rita Thorne. ; 

He clenched his stick angrily and strode out to join the 
other players, who were now lining out ready to begin. To 
his disgust, he noticed that Rita was playing full back with 
Jack upon the opposite side to himself. His own place was 
sierices iocwied. : 

Of the game that followed Stephen had but s dim idea 
afterwards, although everybody declared that he had never 
played better in his life. Truth to tell, his mind was chiefly 
taken up with the question as to whether, and if so, how, he 
could “cut Jack out” when the game was over, and himself 
ride home with Rita. : 

He played well because his mood demanded violent 
exercise: apart from that, he scarcely realised what was 
taking place around him or the various fluctuations of the 
contest. Several times he burst through to his opponents’ 

, twice he scored from the edge of the circle, and once 
ee robbed him of the ball and cleared his lines. As the ball 
flew back he heard Rita’s exclamation: “ Well played, 
Jack | °—and the words filled him with bitterness and resent- 
ment against the man who thus won praise from her lips. 

His own luck certainly seemed dead out this afternoon, but 
it might be turned. How could he turn it? How spite 
Jack Cheenies? For threc-parte of the game he wrestled 
with this problem, and then, just at the end, an idea suddenly 
struck him, and he waited impatiently for the whistle that 
should announce “ No Side.” 

It came at last, and, instead of hurrying back to the 
pavilion, Stephen loitered behind until the other players were 
all ahead of him. Then he turned off and hurried over to 
where a little shed stood up by the hedge. Inside were 
several bicycles, his own and Jack’s amongst them. 

Meanwhile Rita, who always hurricd away from the field 
after a practice game, had changed her shoes, pulled on a 
coat, and now emerged from the pavilion to get her machine. 
At the door of the bicycle shed she met Stephen coming out, 
a somewhat sheepish expression’ on his face, which rouse 
her suspicions, she knew not why. 

“ Off already ?” he exclaimed, with forced gaiety. “ May 
I ride back with you ?” 

“ Yea, if you can catch me,” she answered, a sudden idea 
entering her mind as she hastened into the shed. 

“Good! I will be after you in five minutes!” he said, 
hurrying away. 

Jack Cheenies was already half changed when Stephen got 
{nto the pavilion. Jack knew that Rita was elways first away 
after practice games, and he meant to beat his rival in the 
race back to-day. He was dressed and out of the pavilion 
fully three-and-a-half minutes before Stephen, and yet when 
the latter went to get his bicycle from the shed he found 
Cheenies still there, fiddling with his back wheel and breathing 
words of fire and slaughter against things in general. 

“ Hullo, what’s the ee. — rakes m innocently. 

“ A puncture !”” grow! other fiercely ; ‘ tyre as flat 

Peake abel] Kavato repair iit’? eae 
uy luck,” said Stephen, as he pushed his own machine 


out. 
Two minutes later he was scorching along the country 
road, with its hedge on either side, which led from Wilston to 


of Southfield, some seven miles distant. 
Lived at Southficld Hall, and the quicker he rode the sooner 
he would overtake her. Then they would ride slowly on 
ther, and, perhaps, when thcy reached the Hall she would 
him in to tea. He bent over his handle bars and shot 
forward at the thought. 

Tho road from Wilston to Southfield was one with many 
curves in it, and more than one byway branching off to right 
and left. It was, therefore, impossible to see far ahead, and 
there was also a sporting chance of being run down by motors. 
Stephen, however, was in no mood to calculate such possi- 
bilities. Ho looked neither to right nor left, but, with eyes 
fixed straight ahead, rode furiously onward towards his goal. 

But the peculiar thing was that, although he rode at his to 

—and he was no muff cyclist—never a sight of Rita di 
he catch. The chasc was a'most tantalising one, for he kept 
making up his mind that Miss Thorne was just fifty yards 


the vil Rita 


The ROYAL for March you’ll surely praise If you but at ite pages gaze. 


How it Affected the Happiness of Her 
Two Adorers. 


By J. P. LOUGHNAN. 


gee an empt 
before him, with another “ next 

corner” a little further on. 
The thought that he was 
ing left behind by s mere 
gil a naga po rep omeig 
is efforts, and so & » bY 
the time he actually reached 
Southfield, 


ey the white 
Hall came into view, and he 

began to debate with himself 
as to whether he should ride up and find out for certain if 
Miss Thorne had yet arrived home, for he found {t hard to 
believe that she could have beaten him with such a short 
start and after playing a game of hockey. 

Impelled by curiosity and a vague uneasiness, Stephen 
turned his machine in through the open gates and Keema the 
winding chestnut avenue that led to Southfield A 
gtave man-servant answered his ring at the front-door bell, 
and, in reply to his inquiries, declared positively that Miss 
Rita had not yet returned. 

So Stephen, more bewildered than ever, rode slowly back 
down the drive, wondering whether anything had happened to 
Rita, and more determined than ever to solve the m A 
Arrived on the high-road once more, he turned back towards 
Wilston, instead of continuing on his way home. 

“Perhaps she had a tumble into the ditch, and T 
without noticing her,” he thought to himself. “ Well, I'll 
ride slowly this journey, and no mistake !” 


When Jack Cheenies, after considerable trouble, had 
succeeded in mending the puncture in his back tyre, he 
mounted his macl:ine and rode leisurely from the ground 
towards Southfield, reviling his luck as he pictured Stephen 
as and Rita enjoying each other's society on their way 

ome. . 

“1 wouldn't mind so much if I knew that she cared for 
me,” he thought, “‘ but Rita never lets on what she really 
thinks-of a chap, and Dyke is a good-looking fellow, the sort 
of man a girl might easily fall in love with, I should think.” 

Filled with disquicting reflections like these, Jack Cheenies 
rode slowly forward, with eyes fixed on his front wheel and 
paying but slight attention to his surroundings. He had 
ridden thus for about a mile when, happening to look up, he 
was just in time to sce o cyclist disappear round a bend in the 
roud ahead. He only caught a momentary glimpse of the 
disappearing figure, ‘but his whole ing changed immedi- 
Rico gripping his handles, he pressed forward eagerly at 
ull speed. 


Round the next corner he sped, and there, twenty yards in 
front, riding quite slowly, was the figure. Jack gave a low 
laugh of triumph and, ringing a peal on his bell to announce 
his approach, sailed up alongside of Miss Rita Thorne. 

“Where on earth have you sprung from, Rita?” he 
exclaimed. 

“From the Wilston Hockey Ground,” replied Rita 
demurely. 

“ Yes, of course, but—well, I made sure that Stephen Dyke 
would have ridden home with you.” : 

“So did he,” said Rita quietly. 

Jack looked rather mystified, but his companion attempted 
no further explanation. 

“Did you and Stephen quarrel about anything?” he 
hazarded presently. 

“ T have not spoken to Mr. Dyke since he left the field.” 

Jack opened his eyes. 

“Not spoken to him ?” he repeated. 
pass you without speaking ? ” 

Rita nodded. “ Yes, he passed without speaking, and it 
was just as well.” 

“ By Jove, then you.don’t admire him after all?” 

“Ts there any reason why I should admire him ? ” 

Jack was nonplussed by the directness of the inquiry. 


“Surely he did not 


“Qh, no,” he said, “except that Dyke is a good-looking 


sort of fellow, you know.” 

“He may be that, but he doesn’t play the game, and I can’t 
stand meanness.” ; 

“Hm! Ien’t that rather severe on him? I really don’t 
think Dyke would play a low-down trick on anyone, I must 
sa’ ee 
e ‘* Well, I know he did one this afternoon, anyway,” returned 

ita, 

“This afternoon ? He hadn’t much time to do anything 
this afternoon, unless you count the skin he knocked off my 
right knuckles, but as 1 hit him on the shins we're all square.” 

Rita turned on her companion impatiently. 

“ What I mean had nothing to do with the game, Jack. 
It was something that happened just afterwards. I always 
get away early after a practice, and to-day my machine 
happened to be near yours. Well, I just bent down to test 
my tyres when I heard a peculiar hissing sound coming from 
yours, and, looking closer, I saw that the air was gradually 
escaping from your back tyre. 

“‘ Now, if you had punctured it on your way over, the air 
would all have escaped long before then, so I came to the 
conclusion that someone had been playing an underhand 
trick, and that someone, I am quite sure, was Stephen, for, 
do you know that he went straight over to the cycle shed 
after the game’? I know this, because I met him coming 
out just before I discovered the puncture in your tyre. So 
now, Jack, perhaps you know what I mean by a dirty trick, 
and also why you had a puncture.” 

Jack flushed angrily. “ What o rotten thing to do!” he 
muttered. 

‘* And yet,” he added presently, “ I’m glad he did it.” 

“Why, Jack?” 

“* Because it's knocked him out of your favour and given 
me the pleasure of a ride back all alone with you.” 

“Don’t be silly, Jack.” 

“T’m not silly. I mean all I say and a lot more. You 
don't know what these rides mean to me and how I hate it 


Y ces? 


when Stephen or anyone else sees you home. I feel I could 
Mit ite locbed round at the land “yt tin 

ita at scape. t’s Tather 
late, I’m afraid,” she said ; “ we must hurry, or e will'be da: kk 
MU t co dectony di hurry ! Lot me try to tell 

“ No, no, ing, don’t ! t me try to tell you first 
how I love youl Rita, deat, there a chance for si 21 
can’t stand this uncertainty any longer. Can you ever }.. 
me just a little?” 

His hand closed over hers where it lay on the handle |... 
They were travelling at a snaii’s pace now through the dec... : 
ing wen And then, somehow they came to a com)! 
standstill, side by side in the shadow of an old oak. 

“ Rita!” 

His lips were close to hers, his breath touched her ch: 
He was’ murmuri sentences, low, indistinct, passion 
but she could not answer him, for her tongue seemii . . 
though tied, her heart beat trenmulously, sti by some i, 
sweet knowledge. Then his arms stole round her, and tl. 
in the mysterious winter dusk, their lips met. 


° ° 2 e a s 


Two miles outside Gonthfield village Stephen Dyke 1: 

two cyclists pushing their machines slowly before them. 1° 
to be deeply engrossed in a private conversati , 

and did not notice him until he dismounted just beside th: : , 
when the man looked up and remarked in a tone the sign... 
one Cad which eee was no mistaking : 

‘ ve mended my puncture, you see.” 

Stephen was silent. The darkness was rapidly becom:::,+ 
deeper, and he felt glad of it. Presently Jack spoke again. 

“It wasn’t cricket,” he said, “ but I’m glad you did « 
You see, you played clean into my hands, and now I’m :|.. 
happiest man in the world.” He glanced at Rita, and Ste)... 
understood . 


He saw that he had-lost the game, that his rival v.- 
successful, and that his unsportsmanlike act had recoi'. 
on his own head. He did the only thing possible undcr ti. 
circumstances by apologising. 

“Tm sorry for the trick I played you,” he said, rather 
unevenly. ‘I deserve all I’ve got, and I hope you'll all. 
me tocongratulate you very send ia your good fortun:. ° 

Jack’s reply was to put out his hand. 

* All’s fair in love,” he declared heartily, “ and if you tri:.| 
to trick me, Rita actually succeeded in trickin you.” 

“ She did, indeed, and I wonder how ? ” said Stephen. 

“ Listen, and I'll tell you,” replied Jack, as they all thi 
remounted their machines. ‘She got away from the fic’! 
a few minutes before you, as you know. ell, instead «1 
scorching back to Southfield, as you expected her to do, *!:.: 
just turned off down the first side road, and waited there fi + 
you to pass. Presently you came past the main roa‘, 
riding as though for your life, and of course never looking 
right or left. As soon as you had disa’ in a cloud «/ 
dust, up ies Rita and quietly rides on until I overtake hei. 
Then, tableau!” concluded Jack, and, laughing hearti!:, 
they rode into Southfield village. 


—_—— te 


Cuotty: “ Bother it, old chap; I cawa’t go to the 
party. I have no collah-buttons.” 

Reggie: ‘‘Go across the street and buy some, dei! 
fellow.” 

Cholly: “But I cawn’t. Nobody has my measuic- 
ments except my tailah, dontcherknow.” 

————s to 

Aw eminent Jawyer was once cross-examining a vcr. 
clever woman, mother of the plaintiff, in a breach 1 
promise action, and was completely worsted in the en- 
counter of wits. At the close, however, he turned to 1! 


‘| jury and exclaimed : 


“You saw, gentlemen, that even I was but a child in 
her hands. What must my client have been ?”’ 
By this adroit stroke of advocacy he turned his failure 
into a success. 
ee 


PRIVATE PARLIAMENTS. 


sow that oer ear fac Commons is meeting, it is 

worth noting that the United Kingdom possesses seve):i! 

assemblies that may almost be dignified with the name «| 

Parliament, as they possess powers of enacting laws a1! 
ing regulations. 

First of all in importance is the House of Keys cf 
the Isle of Man, which is a real House of Commors 
in miniature. The little island is mot subject to 
Westminster, and is governed a ing to the lavs 
passed by its own House. It recently had trouble abou 
providing money for an Old Age Pensions Act, and the tir+t 
attempt to find the money fell through. It posse:s"s 
an Upper House of nine members, mostly appointed by 
the Crown. 


Up to the ue of the Municipal Reform Act of 1§°5 
Berwick-on-Tweed could boast a Town Parliament whici: 
had complete jurisdiction over the borough, includin, 
ase of life and death. In these days its authority 
nas been considerably curtailed, although even now 
Berwick stands on a different footing from other towns. 

Down in the Duchy of Cornwall, which also includes 
Dartmoor, is the Stannary Court, which centrols the 
mining i capsid of the district, and still has very 
considerable powers. The old court used to meet on 
Crockern Tor, near Princetown, and recently there has beer 
a talk of reviving the custom of meeting there. In olden 
days its jurisdiction was considerable, and it could con- 
demn to death. The Stannary prison was situated at 
Lydford, and to this day Lydford Law is a bywor!l 
among nations for its severity. 

Then the New Forest has its Swainmote or Court of 
Verderers, which controls everything in connection with 
its territory. It consists of a chief verderer and six 
verderers, who meet from time to time at Lyndhurst. 
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ainst the Meat Trust is no Isolated One. 
against High Prices have often been 
Successful. 


America’s War 
Struggles Wag 


Aces ago, in the early dawn of civilisation, when one 
changed a suit of skins for a bronze dagger, the man who 
considered he had been cheated in a deal procured the 
biggest club he could find and waited behind a trce for the 
unjust trader. In these enlightened days we find it more 
profitable and more convenient to refuse to purchase the 
goods of those who do not meet our ideas of fair trading. 

A trader obtains his livelihood by selling goods to other 

ple, so his position becomes precarious if no one will 
nuy. Only a few years ago large firms and combinations 
thought they had the consumer at their mercy, but the 
purchaser has now discovered his power, an by com- 
bining with other purchasers is able to inflict defeat 
on the biggest of manufacturers if he is not treated fairly. 

Much has been heard of the Meat Trust and its methods 
of obtaining control of the food supply so that it can charge 
what prices it likes. Even Britain has suffered from its 
greed, but fortunately we'are not yet under its complete 
control as are the people of the United States, 

Refused to Eat Meat at all. 

There prices have been forced up to such an extent that 
the consumers have revolted and have organised a boyoott 
of meat. Thousands are becoming vegetarians for the 
time being, and it will be interesting to see whether the 
Trust will be able to disregard the fall in their profits, 
in spite of the fact that meat can be held in cold storage 
until it is wanted. 

Only a few years ago the packing houses suffered 
severely during the horrible revelations concerning the 
meat-tinning industry of Chicago and other places, and it 
seems strange that they would willingly face a second 
similar boycott of their goods. 

If the people are determined, not even the strongest 


nw 
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ring of producers can ignore them for any length of time. 
It is only a year or two since one of the fiercest trade wars 
was waged in tis country. Everyone remembers the 
attempt to form a great combine of soap manufacturers 
which was frustrated by the public refusing to buy the 
goods of the amalgamating houses. 

American methods seldom succeed in this country, 
as a-well-known library discovered to its cost. The 
booksellers said they would not buy books if the library 
were able to undersell them by putting almost new 
copics on the second-hand market within a few weeks 
of publication. The publishers therefore refused to supply 
the library, which capitulated after several months' 
warfare. 

Pretty much the same thing happened when the 
American Tobacco Manufacturers bought Ogden’s and 
tried to obtain control of the trade in Britain. The 
British makers combined and fought the Americans 
with their own weapons, so that a very large number of 
shops refused to stock the tobacco and cigarettes of 
Messrs. Ogden and their allies. In the end victory rested 
with the home firms, who purchased Ogden’s and obtained 
almost complete control of the British market. 
Crushing a Golf Ball Trust. 

Not many months ago there was a trade war over golf 
balls. Certain big retail firms sold golf balls at cut prices, 
which almost completely killed the trade of smaller dealers, 
who only bought in small quantities, and therefore could 
not afford to sell at such low rates as their big competitors. 
The makers stood by tho smaller traders, refusing to 
lower their wholcsale prices, and did their best to prevent 
the cutting firms from obtaining supplies. 

It will be remembered that quite recently the butchers 
in many parts of the country proclaimed their intention 
of boycotting those farmers who would not give a warranty 
with their meat. The farmers would not give the required 
warranty, and, although many butchers refused to attend 
their sales, there was not sufficient agreement among the 
retailers to force the farmers to agree to their terms. 

Then the confectioners were also up in arms at one time 
and hinted darkly at boycotting the big chocolate makers 
who supplied stores and big firms selling confectionery 
at what was practically wholesale rates. 

One confectioner had a shop opposite a grocer who was 
selling sweets at ridiculous prices and so killing the trade 
of the legitimate dealer. The grocer could attord to do 
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this, as what he lost on his confectionery he mado up o@ 
his groceries. The confectioner retaliated by selling tea, 
jam, and other groceries, and attracted so much trade 
that the grocer was glad to come to terms. 

A suggestion has just been made by one or two Licensed 
Victuallers’ Associations to boycott Irish whisky should 
Mr. Redmond refuse to oppose the passing of the present 
Budget. Germany has also had trouble with her Budgets 
of recent years, for the taxes on beer have been increased. 
The brewers were obliged to put up their prices, but 
increased them out of all proportion to the tax. This 
was too much even for the beer-loving Germans, and thosa 
firms who raised eae ey to an outrageous level were 
boycotted until they reduced their charges. 

Trade boycotts are even used as a method of waging 
international war. During her recent high-handed action 
in the Near East, Austria lost hundreds of thousands of 
pounds by the refusal of Turkey, Servia, and Montenegro 
to buy her goods. 

America is said to have lost millions by the boycott 
that China placed on her exports a few years ago, and 
Britain has more recently suffered in a similar way, while 
in Calcutta the disaffected Bengalis refused to purchase 
British manufactures when Indian ones could be procured, 


SS 


A youne woman from tle country entered a draper's 
shop and asked for a muff. 

“Yes, miss,” said the shopman. ‘ What fur?” 

“ What fur ?” echoed the girl in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, 
to keep my hands warm, of course!” 


—»- -=—__ 


** WiteN you wero courting mo,” said his wife, “ 7 
declared there wasn't another woman in the world like 
me.” 

“Yea,” replied her husband, “and I'm glad of it— 
for the sake of other men.” 

af eee 

“ Kixp lady,” he faltered, pointing to lis dilapidated, 
soleless boots, ‘‘my feet are absolutely frozen. Have yea 
pair of boots to give a poor man ? ” 

She rummaged in a cupboard, and then remarked s 
“How you must suffer this bitter weather. I've no 


boots, but here’s a pair of old skates ye can have and 
welcome.” 


FIELD GLASSES FOR THE POLICE. 


A Northampton constable recently suggested that all members of the Force should be equipped with field glasses, so as to enable them to take the numbers of 


A POLICEMAN STARTING OUT 
READY EQUIPPED FOR 
MOTORIST CATCHING. 


Ixy] A PORTABLE. LOOK-OUT 
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scorching motorists. There is more in this suggestion than meets the eye, and below our artist pictures a few other advantages. 


AND FIELO GLASSES wOuLD BE 
VERY USEFUL FOR PREVENTING 
GALLANT CONSTABLES FROM 


YOWER WITH TELESCOPE 


MIGHT BE USED FOR 
TRACING FAST MOTOR 
CARS. 


FIELD GLASSES WOULD BE 
HANDY FOR FINDING THE 
WHEREABOUTS OF THE INSPECTOR 


ee da 
[here’s a train to catch and you are in hast2? And you 


IGNAL 
+e OST Ay 
Buoolne . 


AND FOR READ-> 
ING SIGNALS 
FROM THE COOK, 
THEY WOULD BE 
OF VERY GREAT 
HELP. 


want a mag. to suit your 


MAKING REGRETTABLE MISTAKES. 


5:‘COME TO-NIGHT: 
PIE AND PLum 


AS THEY: 
APPEARED 
To BE. ) 


WHILST, BY REVERSING 

JHE GLASSES, HOW SMALL 
AND DAINTY A RCS FEET 
WOULD LOOK . 


taste? Then got the ROYAL, 
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Our Courts. | Little Incideats Recorded from the Daily Papers that’ | 
{ have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


In the Mayor's Boots. 
The chief constable stated at Rochester that he believed 


that a man who was remanded, charged with breaking into | a debtor several times at Clerkenwell County Court. 
J 


a barge, was wearing the Mayor’s boots. 


Sign of the Times. 

“It is one of the signs of a man’s being out of employ- 
ment when you see a with a cigarette in his mouth,” 
said Judge Willis at the Greenwich County Court. 

“Engiand Expects . 

“An Engili is expected to serve his country 
occasionally} I cannot release you,” said the Judge at 
Clerkenwell to a man who pleaded he had had to close his 
shop to attend the court. 

The Solace of Old Age. 


“Bus drivers take a delight in knocking over poles and 
barriers,” said a witness at Shoreditch County Court. 
Counsel : “ But this driver is a very old one.” 


Not Convinced. ’ 
“Tam telling the truth on my oath, your Honour,” said 


nudge: “Iam afraid I am too much case-hardened ‘¢ be 
further impressed by that protest.” 
Jack of Many Trades. 
A debtor who appeared at Marylebone County Court was 


| described as a hairdresser, a fishmonger, and a registered 


moneylender. He said he could not afford to pay as he 

had lost all the money he lent—though it wasn’t his own. 
A Flaw in the Argument. 

“You say this old woman had three ribs broken,” a 

defendant declared triumphantly to a witness at the Bow 


j County Court, ‘but you are wrong. The certificate from 


' the hospital says the ribs were fractured !” 


Mr. Plowden’s Tip. 
“Tf you want to fight, which is natural sometimes, don’t 


Witness (gloomily): “The older they are the worse they | do it in the street. Don’t fight where anybody can see you. 


get.” 
What a Name! 

A defendant at Bow Police Court: “ What was the old 
lady carrying at the time ?” 

Witness : “Some walli-wallis.” 

Judge Smyly: “ And what are walli-wallis ?” 

The defendant: “Pickled cucumbers, your honour.” 
(Laughter.) 

His Honour: “Oh!” 


Choose a dark room if you can,” said Mr. Plowden to two 
men charged at Marylebone with behaving in a disorderly 
manner. 

Reflections of a Convict. 

“TY must have had the ‘rats’ to give myself up,” was the 
remark of an ex-convict who had surrendered and con- 
fessed to housebreaking. “It is bad enough to be caught 
in the act,” he added, “ but when you get away and then 


e | give yourself up you deserve all you get.” 


One of the Chosen Poor. 
“T am one of the chosen poor,” said a man who wa; 
accused at the Acton Police Court of begging. “I do not 
mean to do any work.” ~ 


Outside Passengers, 

A solicitor at Whitechapel exptaining the position of . 
woman at the time of an accident in respect of which <)... 
brought an action, said: “She was coming down the st: . 
of an omnibus with the young man.” ; 

Bacon: “I have noticed these couples gener..!), 
go outside.” (Laughter.) 
A Blow for the Pedlar. 

At Acton, when a man was charged with offering so, - 
sheets for sale without a pedlar’s Jicense, he said he did. - 
think it was necessary, as he considered the song-sl:.. ; 
were similar to newspapers. 

Mr. Pearce (the clerk) smilingly remarked: “ Newspap: :. 
are perishable articles. They are no good the next day.” 


The “Funny Law.” 

“It looks funny law,” said a man of no fixed abode. ; 
Bury County Police Court, when he was charged wit 
stealing an umbrella. He went ing to a house, | 
was refused. He took the umbrella from a peg in the |,.,.| 
and went out, but retarned it. 

One of the magistrates told him that if he took t!.: 
umbrella from the peg it was stealing. 

The Prisoner: “ Te that the law?” 
The Magistrate : “I am told it is.” 

The Prisoner: “It looks funny law.” (Laughter.) 

The prisoner was sent to gaol for one month with hs] 
labour. : 


Picture Pars. 


PREVENTS SLIPPING. 

Peor.e who notice its immovability must often wonder 
wy the ham that is 
displayed so inviting 
a - titers 
counter, does not fall 
from its support when 
the tradesman proceeds 
to cut off portions at 
the requost of his 
customers. The reason is 
quickly told. A spike 
agen about four inches 

rom the column on which the ham rests and effectually 
prevents it slipping. 
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THE MAGIC RING. 

From the outside a rheumatism or gout ring appears 
exactly like an ordinary gold ring, but an examination of 
the inside shows that it is composed of a small bar, A, 
made of alternate strips of copper and zinc. The bar is 
bent in the. desired shape, soldered together, and covered 
with gold, the amount of 
gold used regulating the 
price. The principle of 
the ring is as follows: 
Copper and zinc placed 
together and slowly 
dissolved by acid, produce 
st galvanic action or electri- 

city, and they are the 
foundation of many batteries. tt is thought that the 
ring, being acted on by the salts and acids in the 
blood, sets up an imperceptible but continuous galvanic 
action which — into the body, and is useful in the 
treatment of the above-mentioned complaints. 


Picked Pars. 


Tramcars Free to the Blind. 
In future, blind persons will be allowed to travel free of 
charge on the Leicester Corporation's tramcars, 


Well-Paid Servants. 

Great trouble is experienced in obtaining domestic 
servants in any part of South Australia. The wages offered 
are up to £1 58. a week. 

Raises the Rent. 

The presence of a tree in the front garden of a house in 
Btoke Howington, London, makes a difference of £2 a year in 
the rent, as tenants like its leafy shade. 

Steel Trust Earnings. 

The quarterly report of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration shows that for the quarter ended December 31st 
the net earnings were £6,880,000, as compared with 
£6,171,000 in the September quarter. 


“Fag” Frenzy. 

At Rushall, Staffe., recently when a man of twenty-five was 
eharged with stealing a milk can, it was stated that he was 
a smart young fellow till he took to cigarette smoking to 
excess. This seemed to have affected his brain, &s he 
smoked sixteen! packets of cigarettes each day. 


Guarding the World’s Richest Man. 

A bodyguard of seven stalwart detectives has been 
appoint to watch over the personal safety of Mr. 
Bockefeller. Employed ostensibly as butlers, gardeners, 
and coachmen, the members of the “richest man’s” body- 
guard were recently specially sworn in as deputy sheriffs 
with authority to carry arms and trea of police jurisdic. 
tion. Their duties are to guard the approaches to the 
state from undesirables and suspicious characters. 
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FOR DEAF CYCLISTS. 

Have you ever noticed a 
bicycle fitted on the back forks 
with red-and-white discs, as 
shown in the __ illustration ? 
Perhaps not in © cities, but 
on the country roads, these discs 
are no uncommon sight. They 
indicate to motorists and drivers 
of swift vehicles that the cyclist 
they are overtaking is deaf, and 
that therefore the usual warnings 
of approach are useless. 
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-NOBS FOR NEW BOOTS. 
On one or other of their feet most pee possess a toe 


which owing to an accident or a.corn of long standing, 
protrudes slightly 


above the others. 
| In such cases a. 
i new boot is very 
| painful,the leather 
| pressing on the 


disfigured joint. Stil 
'To meet this 
difficulty, boot- 


makers possess an 
implement known 
jas a ‘knuckle 
;stretcher.” As 
may be seen in the 
illustration, one 
end of this is inserted into the boot, and then by the 
ressure of a hand a slight elevation can be made in the 
leather where it is desired. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Deadly Cigarette Again. 

An explosion of gas occurred in a coal mine at Las 
Esperanzas, Mexico. Sixty-eight men were killed and fifty 
injured The explosion took piace in the shaft, and is 
attributed to the ignition of gas by a cigarette which a 
miner was smoking contrary to the rulés, 


Killed Whilst Rinking. 

A young woman, Miss Gertrude Adams, was skating ona 
Dundee rink when, missing her grip at the padded rail, she 
| fell, and her side struck the wo 
| use to adjust their skates. 
| she died in a few hours. 


Her ribs were fractured, and 


Cruel Faking. 

The Chief Constable of Hanley informed the magistrates 
recently of an inhuman practice which ho was 
prevalent amongst a certain class of horse-dealers. This 
was called “levelling,” and when a horse was lame in one 
leg a ed it in the other leg in order that it might 
Ow evel.” 


Singing for a Letter. 

Caruso, the famous singer, was expecting an important 
letter at New York, but, the clerk at the post-office 
refused to hand it over until proof of identity was 
established. Caruso produced letters, and even his photo- 
graph, but the clerk told him to prove he was Caruso by 
singing. ; 

In desperation, Caruso began to sing and the post-office 
staff gathered round. When he finished, the clerk 
handed him the letter, saying: ‘‘ You have made the public 
pay a most exorbitant price to hear you sing, and so we 
resolved to hear you for nothing.” 


len ledge which skaters | 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. \ 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


| CURING A KICKER. 

Retyrna on the old axiom that “ drastic diseas:: 

require drastic remedies,” some horse-owners deal in 1). 
following way wit: 
any animal whose hi-': 
spirit prompts him io 
kick the bottom out «1 
his cart. They tic tlic 
fiery steed’s tail to t!.:: 
base of the shafts, ami 
when he attempts to 
kick with his hind ley. 
: he sharply wrenchrs 
his own tail. Finding he cannot kick without injury io 
himself he quickly relinquishes his bad habit. 

Sr a1 OL a od 
GREENHOUSE PAINTING. 

Tose who have been called upon to paint the frame 
of a greenhouse will 


admit that the under- , 


taking is a tedious one. 
Unless the brush is 
wielded cautiously it is 
highly probable that the 
glass will receive almost 
as much paint as the 
woodwork. But by plac- 
ing a flat piece of tin or 
cardboard, A, at an angle 
of 45° to the frame, the 

ainter is able to use his 

rush in the most speedy, 
slap-dash manner without 
leaving a spot of paint on the glass. It is advisable io 
wipe the tin occasionally to prevent too much paiit 
accumulating on it. 


Penalty of Laughter. 

The Berlin Town Council have sentenced to a week's 
detention a factory hand who laughed at a Salvation Army 
meeting. 

Card-Playing in Church. 

At one of the Burnley churches a clergyman told t! 0 
| congr ion that, while he had not personally witness: | 
ee he been told that card-playing had taken plac. 
| during service. 

Reservoir Rink. 
| At a meeting of the Cowes District Council it wa: 
| suggested that an old reservoir, used only for storing wate: 
‘ for flushing purposes, oa be emptied and converted int» 
; & good roller-skating rink. 
Tree Thermometer. 

At Washington, U.S.A., is a tree which records tempera- 
tures with unfailing acc Four years ago the tree 
was split by lightning, and the crack opens and closes in 
accordance with the varying degrees of heat and cold. 


New York Waiter’s Earniggo. 

In a case before tho Supreme Court at New York it was 
stated that a waiter in a big hotel earned £20 a week. 11 
| *Ppeared further that the same waiter once worked at a 
| popular restaurant of an almost all-night variety, and in 
|those days took £14 weekly. The waiter denied that he 
| earned more than £5 weekly. 


Eton Cycling Rules. 

The following official notice has been posted up at tho 
| School Office, Eton College: “Boys are reminded that 
bicycling without leave is a serious offence, and will always 
j be severely dealt with. Bicycling with ordinary leave 
means ba rome) with a master or some deputy of the 
master. This does not apply to — (medical) leave. 
| Boya riding on a motor-bicycle without leave ace liable to 
‘ dismissal from the school.” 
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THE NAVAL SECRET. 


“Am coming to see you. Important offer. Secret 
Service. —DEWER.” 

This telegram reached Rachel at a time when she was a 
little low-spirited and discouraged. After all the fine resolves 
to use her wealth for the alleviation of human suffering and 
the redress of human wrongs, she was conscious of having 
wasted a great deal of time and energy in the pursuit of quite 
ordinary criminals, who ought to have been the natural 
quarry of the police. 

She longed to do something vital, to move in a larger 
sphere, to achieve results more worthy of her skill. 

Nothing of importance had come her way for nearly three 
weeks ; and life, after little spurts of excitement, seemed to 
be sinking back into dull feminine monotony. Then came 
Detective-Inspector Dewer's telegram, followed promptly by 
the officer himself. a 

He was in a great hurry, and dashed up the stairs in a 
state of quite unusual excitement. His.entry was breathless 
and he seized Rachel’s hand fervently. 

““My dear young lady—the case for you at last! We're 
done—clean fa Unless you can help us, the country will 
receive a shock from which it won't recover for some time— 
from which it may never recover.” 

* Explain.” 

“It’s like this. I’ve had under observation for eighteen 
months a lady of title, received by the highest in the land, 
who is nothing less than a German naval spy. She is known 
here as the Hon. Mrs. Close, a widow, and daughter of a 
retired English naval officer. Related to best families and 
quite above suspicion. Her father a retired admiral and 
friend of the First Lord—-intimate friend and old school- 
fellow, and all that—but she's a spy, a spy!” 


Betraying Her Own Father. 


“ An Englishwoman betraying her own father and her 
country as well?” 


** Exactly.” 
“‘ What a despicable creature! Her object, I suppose, is 
money. Selling secrets.” 


“No; a muc stronger motive—love /” 

“* Stealing for love ?” 

“Yes; and no ordinary love either. She is in reality the 
Countess Glechstein, wife of a late military attaché to the 
German Embassy in London, and secretly married.” 

“That doesn’t excuse her.” ‘ 

“Certainly not ; but it makes it doubly difficult.” 

‘“‘ What has she done ?” 

The inspector flung up his hands with a gesture of 
despondency. 

“She’s got the First Lord’s secret wireless code designed 
specially for the North Sea. Don’t breathe a word to a 
soul. The story isn’t out yet—and it never must be. If the 
pee got hold of it—gee whizz !—it might turn an election. 

ut the book has gone, and I alone guessed who had it. I 
found out by the merest chance—by a mistaken interception 
and opening of a letter supposed to have been sent by a 
country-house thief—that Mrs. Close was realy the Countess 
Glechstein. 

“It began, ‘ My darling husband,’ and referred to several 
mysterious things that showed she was sailing under false 
colours, and concerned with secrets affecting the Navy. The 
letter went through all right, and the Secret Service men went 
over to wagch the Count in Germany. He was found to be 
intimately associated with the Kaiser's Naval Intelligence 
Department. Of course, there was nothing wrong in that. 
What we wanted to find out was why the lady was living 
apart from her husband for so long, while maintaining a 
assionate loverlike correspondence, with hints about the 
avy. = 

“Her behaviour was above reproach, except when naval 
officers were around, then the Hon. Mrs. C. got very giddy 
and flirty. At first it was lieutenants, then captains who 
took her to tea on Dreadnoughts; then admirals, whose 
daughters she just doted on. At last it was the brother of 
the First Lord. Now she’s been staying with the First Lord 
himself, and, if you please, is engaged to be married to one of 
the youngest admirals in the Fleet. 

“She is too clever for all of us. We could prove 
nothing—hadn’t even got a copy of her letter; but now 
she hes put her head into the noose, and for the life of 
me I can’t see any way to pull it tight. So I’ve come to 
you. It’s a woman’s business. It must be woman against 
woman.” 

:. You haven't yet told me what I am to do.” 

That is for you to decide when you've heard. This is 
how the matter stands. A week after she stayed with the 
First Lord a portfolio suddenly disappeared as if by magic. 
It contained the wireless book and ”—the inspector lowered 

Voice to a horrified whisper—‘‘ worse, a bound volume of 
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By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 


Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc. 
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The heroine of these novel stories—each of which 
is complete in itself and can be read independently 
of the others—is a beautiful girl imbued with 
a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, 
and crime in all forms, who, on coming into a small 
fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a 
single-handed combat with evil. She seeks to bring 
retribution upon unpunished offenders, and works 
haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. 
She is a feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary 
and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth 
some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 


thrilling adventures. 
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plans, measurements, and sketches known in the naval 
construction department as the ‘ D. D.’ book.” 

“ What's that?” 

“The vital secrets of the new Double Dreadnoughts—so 
named because of their terrific increase of power, the details 
of which are worth a million at least to Germany. They 
affect her whole programme. It is the secrct of secrets. It 
wasn’t considered safe in an office where there were so many 
fingers, and the First Lord had them at his house ready for 
inspection by the Cabinet on Monday.” 

* And now they've gone ?” 

“ Yes; and she's got ’em.” 

“Why don’t you arrest her?” 

“I daren't. Suppose it was all a mistake, it would ruin 
me. But she’s got them, and they must be got back.” 

“Is that what you want me to do?” 

The Mysterious Letter. 

“Yes. Rather a tough job, isn’t it? But I can help you. 
Read this.” He thrust into her hand a copy of a letter 
scribbled in pencil. ‘‘ That was sent to the p-esent German 
Attaché by the lady, and intercepted at the G.P.O. by the 
Secret Service Department. I begged a copy, and promised 
I would be prepared with a scheme by to-night, so I’ve come 
to you.” 

achel read an apparently innocent letter: 


My Dear Baroy,— 

Am so delighted to hear of Amy's wedding, but 
desolated to think I cannot come to the ceremony. 
will, however, come to the reception and to the dance. 
I will bring my little present then. It never leaves my 

rson. I will put it, as you suggest, on the window- 
ledge nearest the gilded door as soon as I am seated.and 
my entry has been forgotten. As you won’t know me, 
I ought to explain that my dress will be of white satin 
with gold filigree and large gold flower scrolls at the 
bottom of the flounce. I shall wear my hair dressed in 
a coil. I am very fair, and my necklace will be of 
diamonds with a turquoise pendant. If you will lead 
me to the seat, I shall then be quite sure. My fan will 
be very large, and i¢ will be wrapped in a thin white 
Indian silk shawl, which I shall leave on the window- 
ledge. I shall arrive punctually at nine, when the 
rooms are full—perhaps a little before. You mustn’t 
talk to me and neglect your guests. Don't bother about 
me at all. I have an idea 1 am watched. 

I do so hope Amy will be happy.— 

Yours most sincerely, 
CnRISTINE CLosE. 


Rachel was thoughtful, and wondered for a moment 
whether Dewer might not, after all, have made a mistake. 

“If you are so certain,” she said, ‘‘ why don't you arrest 
her and get the * present.’ as she goes to the dance ?” 

“At the door of the Embassy? Impossible !” 

“ Then at her own home ?” 

“TI don't know where she is; that's the whole trouble. 
Worse, I don’t know her by sight, and if I blundered—my 
word, wouldn’t there be a row! No, the thing must be done 
by strategy, and you are the one to do it—or, at any rate, to 
help. Curiously enough, I shall be there all the time, and 
on duty. There really is to be a wedding in the afternoon, 
and the presents will be on show for the crush in the ;>vening. 
They have sent to Scotland Yard for a couple of d tectives 
to on guard. I’ve put in for the job, an. unless 
you can help me, I shall have the excruciating misery 
of watching that disgusting traitress come in and hand 
over, under my very eyes, a million pounds’ worth of 
treachery—and treachery, too, that may turn the scale in 
the coming war.” 

** How can I help you?” 

“I'm Going as Mrs. Close.” 

‘Ah, there I'm stuck. That's where your nimble brain 
must come in, Miss Ransom. You're my last hope. I leave 
you to think it over. There is a fair amount of time. 

‘o-day is Friday—on Monday we must take action.” 

“Let me have a few hours to think it over.” 

“Certainly !” 

“Come back at six. By that time I'll Lave a plan of 
some sort, or my name is not Rachel.” 

“I knew you would. Think what a feather it will be in 
your cap—in both our caps! And remember I shall be there 
to help whatever you decide.” 

At six o'clock Dewer returned, after spending the inter- 
mediate hours pacing the streets. He was no fool, yet not 
by any means a brilliant man; it was in matters of great 
delicacy like this that he generally failed. The crisis was 
vital. Failure meant disgrace, and success was almost 
impossible within the sacred boundaries of the Habany 
itself, where, on one side of the railings King Edward ruled, 
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An insult would be an inter. 


and on the other the Kaiser. 
national affair. 

“I see you have formulated a plan,” he cried, noting the 
smile on Rachel's face. 

“Yes ; and I’ve already begun to put itinto action. See!" 
She pointed to a beautiful white satin gown that lay spread 
out upon the couch, “I’m going to the Embassy Ball. 
There is my dress, The alterations have begun.” 

“ But how ?” 

“I’m going as the Hon. Mrs. Close.” 

“TI don’t understand.” 

“T am going to hire a straw-coloured wig and wear a dress 
exactly to the description in her letter, a necklet of diamonds 
with a turquoise pendant, carry a large fan and a white 
Indian shaw), and 1T wrapped up inside. I shall be led to the 
seat by the window and deposit if on the window-ledge. Thea 


I shall be left alone.” 
‘I don't see it.” 
“No? Think again. Imagine what the position will be" 
oe ae be discovered. The other woman will turn up.” 
“ Well 2” 


“You'll be denounced.” 

“ But suppose I denounce her? Suppose I insist that I 
am Mrs. Close—remember, the Baron doesn’t know cither of 
us—and order you to arrest her, would you do it? ’ 

“ Rather !” 

“Once you got your hands on her [I suppose you would 
soon manage to relieve her of the stolen portfolio 2?” 

“You're a genius. Only give me the chance !” 

“ Very well, then, I will play the part. No expense will be 
spared. I’ll be smothered in gold filigree and blazing with 
diamonds ; my new motor shall take me to the Embassy, and 
the servants shall announce me as Mrs. Close. The only risk 
I run is the chance of being discovered by some friend of Mrs. 
Close, who might detect the fraud and expose me, but I 
don’t think that likely. ‘here would be hesitation, and reluct- 
ance to make a scene, especially if the Ambassador pretended 
to know me.” 

At the Reception. 

“You're a marvel.” 

“Don’t be too ready with your compliments, [nspector. 
It will be time enough to praise when the ruse has succeeded. 
It may fail ignominiously.” 

“It certainly is ge but I see no other way. Once let 
me handle that lady, she'll be scared to death. I'll rattle a 
pair of handcuffs at her, and she'll cut and run for certain.” 

“No you must cut and run, and I'll retire in disgust the 
moment after. So long as the ‘ D. D.’ book is in your hands 
I can snap my fingers at them and walk out. So can you.” 


* * * * * 


The reception at the Embassy was a very grand affair. 
The bride and bridegroom had departed, but all fashionablo 
London in the diplomatic circle was there. The stream of 

uests had died down by nine o'clock and the music had 
lagu, but the Ambassador, and pale, stood in exactly 
the same spot watching the door and straining painfally te 
catch every name, every syllable of every name, shouted by 
the footman at the door. 

Up and down the stairs flitted a very untidy and perspirin 
footman—Inspector Dewer. He slid behind the soldier an 
watched the motors drawing up, trembling with anxiety, for 
Rachel had failed him ; she was late. 

“Oh, Jerusalem !” he groaned in comic despair, when a 
smart brougham drove up and out stepped the real Mrs. 
Close. She carried the Indian shawl and fan, and was very 
leisurely. 

Behind her carriage was a snorting motor. Rachel! 

Mrs. Close went up, with Dewer behind, almost frantic. 
wanted to clutch at her, but dared not. 
lined with soldiers. 
not to be. 

“The Honourable Mrs. Close!” shouted the German 
footman, and the spy, with her precious booty. went in. The 
Ambassador approached and led her to the appointed seat 
below the window-ledge, where, sure enough, she deposited her 
shawl behind the curtain, quite naturally and innocently. 

Dewer fiew down again, mopping his forehead, and met 
Lord R. coming up with an elderly lady. He longed to seize 
the great soldier, and whisper or shout his trouble. Alas! 
his lordship did not look at him—and Rachel was mounting 
in solemn state behind. 

‘*She’s in; you're late; it’s there!” he gasped. 

“Collision,” explained Rachel, keeping a solemn, impas- 
sive countenance, but breathing heavily. ‘Is tt there ?” 

‘““Yes, madam. This way, madam. It’s on the window. 
1 dge,” he whispered. 

“ Name, plete murmured the footman at the door. 

Rachel choked a moment, cudgelled her brains for an 
inspiration, then replied firmly and decisively: ‘* Mrs. 
Brunton,” entering with her eyes on the distant gilded door 
and the window with Britain's secret on the window-lIedge. 


An Exchange of Parcels. 


The Ambassador bowed, not recognising Rachel any more 
than fifty others who had gone before, but his wife stared, 
attracted by the girl's fresh beauty. 

“It is Mrs. Brunton, isn’t it?” she asked, wondering 
whether the footman had blundered. 

“It is, indecd. So sorry to be late; the others are behind. 
I'm keeping you from your guests. Ah, Lord R——!” 
She moved away, and Dewer, just inside the dvor, took up 
his stand beside the long table full of wedding presents. 

His lips were dry, and he watched Rachel so eagerly that 
his fellow-detective watched also. Dewer motivucd to his 
comrade to turn away. 

Rachel paused for a moment, toying with her white shawl, 
and, to. her great joy, saw Mrs. Close jump up from her 
seat below the window and hurry across to a friend. Sho 
instantly made for the seat under the window—the only 
resting places were round the walls, and nearly everybody 
was standing up talking drearily—and dropped down still 
concerned with ls hidden parcel. 

Mrs. Close had turned her back now. 

Quick as thought Rachel deposited her shawl and parcel 
on top of the other, making a rapid exchange, then pretending 
to examine the ledge fast itionsly in fear of dust, carried olf 
the plunder to a scat further down ucarer the dvor is, 


He 
‘The staircase was 
If only she could be delayed! It was 
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Inspector Dewer ned with delight and fell over his own 
feet, lurching into the table of presents, bringing down a p 
of silver entrée dishes, two candlesticks, and a tea-kettle with 
such a clatter that the whole room turned to look. The 
music had stopped. There was a lull of silence. 

Mrs, Close flitted gaily from one group to another, and, on 
passing her windiew edge, glanced furtively into the shadow 
of the curtains. The white bundle was still there. She 
sauntered on. 7 

Now the Ambassador strolled over. She hurried away. 
He put his hand carelessly behind the curtain. His wife 
took the shawl as though much concerned about somebody’s 
lost property, then vanished Hieomph the gilded door. 

‘ail was not over yet. The Ambassador, glancing round, 
espied Rachel. He had noticed her particularly : she was so 

‘oung and so remarkably handsome, yet he could not recall 
5 face. Her name, too, was unfamiliar. She had come 
alone; she seemed to know nobody ; and he himeelf had 
personally passed every name on the list of invitations ; for 
this was a very select affair, and royalty had promised to 
attend. He recalled no Mrs. Brunton. 

The strange lady was now moving slowly through the 
throng, looking very queenly with her crown of flaxen hair, 
and her superb diamonds glittering on her white bosom. A 
word or two might solve the mystery. At any rate, she 
looked pleasant enough. She was moving towards the 
loaded table—now quite close—and bending over. 

A thief perhaps! The idea made him start; he was 
extremely jumpy to-night. 

“She's a Thief!" 

Inspector Dewer, who 
perfectly leisurely p' 
on the back of the arm by the Ambassador, 
er | under his breath, 

“Who's that woman ?” 

“Don’t know, your Excellency.” 

“ How did she get in?” 

“oe Tm sure i" 

‘Do you think she’s a thief ? Watch her.” 

Dewer pretended to jump with alarm, and watched Rachel 
as if expecting to see her seize an armful and bolt. 

“* Look after those jewel cases,” whispered the Ambassador. 
“She is very near.” . 

“She is a thicf, my lord she is, I recognise her now. Got 
in by fraud.” ‘ 

“ Out with ber at once.” 

“ Rather!” 

“Don’t make a scene. She hasn’t touched anything yet.” 

“No. Shan't give herachance. I'llrunher out.” Then, 
with a very professional sidling movement, he touched Rachel 
on the arm. ‘ Now, then young woman, out of this, please.” 

Rachel smiled with an affectation of insolence, and walked 
calmly to the door. Dewer hurried her with a stealthy push, 
with the Ambassador following behind. 

“You'll come along with me, young woman, if you please. 
Got you this time—yes, got you in time.” 

Rachel tossed her faa haughtily and hurried, almost ran, 
down the stairs. Dewer held on to her and snatched a hat 
from behind the open door in the vestibule. Next, he 
bundled her out into the darkness. 

“Hooray !’? he whispered as he thrust her with quite 
unnecessary roughness into a four-wheeler. Let me touch 
it, let me feel it!’ He seized the shawl boisterously and 
the “D. D.” book fell out. ‘‘ Got it, got it! You're a 
wonder.” 

The cab rattled on, and they examined their prize by the 
light of ing lamps. It was, indeed, the genuine thing. 

I wonder what the Ambassador will say when he opens my 
parcel?” cried Rachel, with a laugh. : 

“What did you put inside ?” 

“Never mind.” 

“You'll get a thousand pounds for this—perhaps more. 
It’s worth a million; it may save the expenditure of ten. 
‘And if you want a job with the Secret Service, they'll give it 
you. I'll stake my hat on it. And you ought to take it, 
you really ought. You're wasted on tuppenny ha’penny 
cases like you've been eagages on.” 

““1’m not sure I shouldn't like it. At any rate, let them 
offer it, and we'll see. I rather liked the atmosphere of that 
place ; it was charged with subtle electricity.” 

What the Ambassador Found. 

That night, after the last Englishman had passed out of the 
Embassy gate the Ambassador, his chief Attaché, and two 
distinguished foreign diplomatists (one of them not a German) 
rushed upstairs to the holy of holies, locked themselves in, 
and crowded round the chief as he tremblingly opened a 
brown-paper parcel on his desk. 

* At last!” he sighed. 

“Hallo, what have we here? What's this?” 

The parcel contained a shabby old blotter with a folded 
newspaper within, and a sheet of white notepaper, upon 
which Rachel had scribbled in derision : 


“So Close and yet so far away. 
Germany ? Not yet. 
Great Britain for ever ! 
God save the King ! 
Try Scotland Yard!” 

The German words the Ambassador uttered have no 
parallel in English, and certainly could not be translated into 
the columns of a respectable family journal. 

Inspector Dewer's prophecies came true. Rachel was made 
much of and offered a post under Government—a very 
important post—nothing less than a high place in the Secret 
Service. Scotland Yard was to have a lease on her services 
as well when State business left her free, and she was to 
receive a thousand a year personal expenses. She disdained 
a salary, and freely offered the Government her great wealth ; 
but no ordinary fortune would have stood the strain she was 
soon to put upon hers. 

She was just the person they had been searching for for 
years—a woman of culture who could avoid suspicion by a 
display of affluence and | Ege beauty. 

She was a zealot, and her adventures in her new réle belon 
to quite another series of stories, to be known as “ Rachel o} 
Bcotland Yard,” the first of which: will be published nest 
week, ss 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Some Anecdotes of Germany's Heir-Apparent, who 
recently incurred the Kaiser's Disp!easure, and was 
Confined to his own Palace for Forty-e'ght Hours. 


THE unhappy Crown Prince of Germany is again in 
difficulties. He went to a Berlin theatre the other night, 
and because he did not inform the ——. before- 
hand that he was coming, there were no boxes or stalls 
left, so the Crown Prince had to come away without 
seeing the performance. 

Some of the more sedate Court officials heard of the 
incident. ‘“ It was an event,” they said, “ unprecedented 
in the history of the Hohenzollern family.” The Prince 
had laid himself open to an indignity. They must tell the 
Kaiser about it. And they did. 

The Kaiser, who has somewhat exaggerated ideas of 
imperial dignity, was very angry. He considered that 
the carelessness of the Crown Prince in not giving the 
theatre-manager warning of his apie had caused 
the imperial family to receive a “slight.” He, therefore, 
condemned his son to forty-eight hours’ detention in his 
own Palace. One can very well imagine the Crown 
Prince fervently wishing that his imperial father was 
blessed with a sense of humour as strong as his sense of 
personal dignity. 

Stung by a Wasp. 

It is not the first time that the Crown Prince has been 
compelled, as it were, to take off his nose in order to spite 
his face.. He should have attended the German Imperial 
manceuvres last autumn, and, as he is very keen on Army 
matters, he was looking forward with some interest to the 


dis: a 

% ‘ortunately, however, the day before the manceuvres 
commenced he was stung on the left cheek by a wasp. 
As it was considered unworthy of his imperial dignity to 
appear in public with a swollen cheek, the Prince was 
reluctantly compelled to keep out of sight until the 
swelling went down. 

Another bitter disappointment was the failure of his 
projected sporting trip to the United States. 

He has always had an ambition to ‘‘ do” the States in 
the same thorough fashion as his uncle, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, some years ago, and it was with genuine pleasure 
that he received an invitation from a group of American 
sportsmen, mostly yachting men, to be their guest during 
last summer. The peg on which the Americans hung 
their invitation was a German-American yachting event, 
and knowing the Prince's sincere wish to visit America, it 
was thought that the thing was as good as settled. 

But, no! The Kaiser decided that the Prince could not 
with dignity accept the invitation. He even caused to be 
issued a semi-official communtque, which stated that 
“ with the best of will, it had been found impossible that 
the heir to the German Imperial Throne should sojourn 
in the United States incognito in the capacity of a mere 
sportsmane” 

A Little Love Affair. 

The American public suggested that if their Government 
had offered to strew the place with red carpet, the Kaiser 
might have approved of the visit. 

me little time before his betrothal to the present 
Crown Princess, the Prince found his imperial rank some- 
shine a hardship. 

While on a visit to the Duke of Marlborough at 
Blenheim Palace, he met a certain young lady, who is 
famed for her ‘‘ conquests ” of well-known men in Europe 
and America. The young Prince fell hopelessly in love 
with her. He asked her to marry him, but the lady 
pointed out that, as he knew very well, it would have to 
be a morganatic marriage, and this she rejected with scorn. 

The infatuated Prince vowed that if she would promise 
tom him he would resign all claim to the imperial 
throne, and the lady condescended to wear the 
Prince’s ring. 

Somehow the Kaiser got to hear of this arrangement, 
and things began to move. A high official came over 
post-haste from Berlin, to remonstrate with the Prince 
and to entreat the lady to return the She 
adopted a very off-hand attitude: “‘ Take your horrid 
ring,” said she. And the Kaiser breathed again. 


The Kaiser was Shocked. 

Soon after that the Prince fell in love with the Duchess 
Cecile of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and as this was con- 
sidered aa a suitable match, he was at last permitted 
to do as he pleased. But there were certain restrictions. 

During the engagement the young Duchess went on a 
visit to Italy, and the Crown Prince took a flying trip 
down to see her. The Kaiser was terribly shocked to 
learn that his son had put up at the same hotel as the 
Duchess, and a frantic telegram ordered him to go to an 
ne on a ed ig Ss road, 

en the Kaiser that the eloping ex- 
Princess of Saxony was in the nei iubotichiond ot oe 
couple, and, apparently fearing that the Prince might be 
contaminated by her presence, he sent urgent orders for 
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THE GREAT CRUSADE. 


Tue Case or Miss ExvizasetH Honor, 


Near y all great reforms are brought about by tlc 
vigorous exposure of the wrong that is to be righted jn 
the Press. 

Whether it is the purifying of a tinned meat indust:, 
the fighting of a too-powerful Trust, or the saving of j.c01 
worn-out horses from a shameful and needlessly pair | 
end, it is the Press which undertakes to bring Bee a 
better condition of things. 

It was that famous old book “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ° 
which brought about the abolition of the awful bli}, 
slave traffic in America, and it has fallen to the lot of 
modern newspaper, M.A.P., to endeavour to bring :., 
an end the no less awful traffic in white slaves in Englaii:| 
which has become one of the foulest scandals ot ti. 
twentieth century. 

The White Slave Trade is the traffic in girls for immora! 
purposes, and it flourishes in our country to an extent 
which cannot possibly be realised unless the actual fa::s 
are studied. 

The British Public know very little about it, and for a 
very good reason. When a tragedy of this kind tak. 
place in a respectable home, it is only natural that t!. 
whole family feels the shame of it so keenly that thi 
would most strenuously resent the publication of the sal 
story. Soit is seldom that a case comes in for much notice. 

But there is abundant evidence to prove that t):i; 
luring away of British girls to foreign countries {or 
immoral p is a terribly real thing. 

This evidence M.A.P. is going to publish for the wold 
to see, and seeing, it can have no alternative but to belicve. 
That done, the task will be easy, for British manhood may 
safely be trusted to see to it that its daughters and sisters 
are so protected that the White Slave Traffic will cease tu 
be, because of a dearth of victims. 

The great crusade has found immediate work to do, as 
the following instance will show :— ; 

What appears to be a typical case of the abduction of 

a girl from her parents has just come to the notice of the 
National Vigilance Association, and has been handed over 
to M.A.P. with the express consent of the girl's parents, 
in the hope that its publication may be the means oi 
ascertaining their daughter’s whereabouts. 
_ Elizabeth Hodge, of 59 Commercial Road, Peckham, 
is the only daughter of her parents, Mr. Hodge being a 
much-respected foreman of works, having been employed 
in his present situation for the last sixteen years. The 
girl left home suddenly some weeks ago, while her mothcr 
was lying ill, and since then has never returned. 

Her fatherand mother have done all that was possible to 
find her. They communicated with the police, who have 
been most sympathetic in their efforts to find the runaway, 
but have so far failed. Then they communicated with 
Mr. Coote, the Secretary of the N.V.A., and in conjunction 
with M.A.P. it is intended to find the girl and restore her 
a spl 

i is a pretty, lively girl of sixteen years and a 
half. By di itfon she is most affectionate, and her 
home was of the happiest. A little time prior to her disap- 

arance she complained that she was tired of her life as a 

louse-maker, and said that she had been approached by 
@ gentleman with a view to her becoming an artist s 
model. This her parents strongly disapproved of, and dit 
their best to persuade her against doing anything so silly. 
When she left home a letter was found from the gentleman 
who had made the suggestion, and naturally the first place 
the father visited was his office. He obtained no satis- 
faction there whatever. 

It was found out at a later stage that during the absence 
of the parents for their annual holiday at Yarmout! * 
foreign gentleman had called for the girl once or twice 
in his motor-car. As can quite well be imagined, the 
advent of an automobile into a humble street, such «s 
Commercial Road is, called forth some remark. 

Time went by, and nothing whatever was heard of her, 
but a short time ago Mrs. Hodge received a letter from her 
daughter with no address, but inclosing a photo and some 
po post-cards. The postmark on the letter was 

ndon, W.C. 

Some weeks later, further information reached Mrs. 
Hodge to the effect that her daughter was living at a 
certain address near Charing Cross. Needless to say, the 
distracted mother went at once to the address given, and 
the door was answered by an Italian woman, who spoke 
little English, but was understood to say that she had 
never heard of anyone of the name, and that only Italian< 
lived there. Not being satisfied with this information, a 
representative of M.A.P. was sent to the same address, 
and sure enough, the door was opened by an Italian, a 
man this time. 

_ Questioned as to whether anyone of the name given 
lived there, he said that he himself had lived there for 
two years and had never heard the name. 

The matters stands there for the moment, but during 
the coming week the National yee Association, 
together with a representative of M.A.P., will procecd 
with further inquiries, and any reader who can be ol 
assistance in procuring the return of this girl to her sorely 
tried mother is earnestly requested to communicate 
either with Mr. Coote, of the N.V.A., 1614 Strand, or with 
the Editor of M.A.P., by both of whom all letters will be 
a as confidential. 
ee es full story of the great crusade appears in this week’s 
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OH, THOSE KIDS! 

[The inquisitiveness of children should be utilised as an 
opportunity for providing them with information,—Sir 
Oliver Tedge] ; : 

Tne offspring who is fond of asking questions 

Should not be told to run away and play ; 
Every self-respecting father ; 
Ought to take advantage rather , 
Of the chances which so often come his way 
Of imparting infor- 
mation to the 
rising generation 


With regard to all the 
topics of the 
day. 


When you're called on 
to supply a 
cogent reason 

Why cats and dogs 
don’t * fly and 
sparrows do, 

You should thoroughly 
impress on 

The inquiring child a 
lesson 

On the ways of all 
the creatures in 
the Zoo; 

And throw in a dissertation on the art of aviation 

And the names of all the men who ever flew. 


Then, supposing that the youngster asked permission 
To be a buccaneer and scour the seas, 

What an excellent occasion 

To discourse upon invasion . 
(As a menace or a myth, just as you please) ; 

With a rousing peroration on the Bulldog British Nation 
And the Flag that’s braved the Battle and the 

Breeze. 


A Scientific Method of Criminal Catching. 
By W. HANSON ADSET. 


. PrrnTER’s ink has played an important part in the past 

in aiding in the detection of crime, and there seems to be 
greater possibilities, as only quite lately » man found 
dead on the G.W.R. near Taplow was identified by his 
finger rints. 

Scotland Yard has in recent years made a tardy 
recognition of the value of the Press for supplementing 
their official efforts. In addition to the publicity given 
in the newspapers when criminals are “ wanted,” printer's 
ink is an indispensable adjunct for securing a record of 
the finger prints which now form such a reliable guide 
in bringing law-breakers to justice, and in establishing a 
system by which prisoners can be readily identified ‘or 
purposes of peovieg a previous conviction: 

A copper-faced tablet about ten inches long, and three 
inches wide, on which the ink is distributed by means of a 
roller, is all that is required to secure a prisoner's record, 
which is filed in the Habitual Criminals’ Register at New 
Scotland Yard. 

The public are familiar with the usual method which now 
prevails amongst the detective force in photographing the 
finger prints left behind on candles, glasses, or bottles 
by the midnight marauders, who have neglected to provide 
themselves with the modern essential for an up-to-date 
cracksman’s kit—a pair of gloves. 

Finger-Printed by the Warders. 

The fact that gloves are used is accepted as an unfailing 
indication that the burglary has been carried out by 
experts. Besides this search for clues, there is also the 
branch with.which the newspaper reader is less familiar, 
and that is the use of the finger impressions for the official 
r-cords. The great advantages of the system over the 
anthropometric method which was formerly used in this 
country are: the simplicity of working; the small cost of 
the apparatus, all the skilled work is transferred to the 
central office; the rapidity with which the process can be 
worked ; and the certainty of the results. 

All persons sentenced to more than 8 month’s imprison- 
ment are finger printed by the warders soon after sentence ; 
the slips containing the finger prints are forwarded to 
Scotland Yard for registration and record. The same 
process is gone through in the case of remanded prisoners ; 
the prints are sent to headquarters for search. 

If the accused is identified, the list of convictions is 
furnished to the Force making the application. If there 
is no previous conviction the slip is retained until the case 
iscompleted. If there is an acquittal it is destroyed, and 


MURDERED TO MUSIC, 
{ A motor-car horn which will play tunes has been recently 
placed on the market.—Daily Paper.) 
In distant days, when o’er the busy street 
Through streams of traffic I essayed to trip, 
Swift on my ear would fall the warning cry: 
“Pip Pip!” 
And as I tried to leap to some safe spot, 

And, slipping, 
struck the 
roadway 
with my 
conk, 

The car would 
me. 


But time and 
genius 
working 
hand-in- 
hand, 

Havo solved 
the problem 
of the 
motor’s 
voice, 

And music-lovers brave its dangers now 
By choice. 

For cars to-day, when seeking human life, 
Herald the fact above the traffic’s din 

With a delightful bar or two of Lo- 
Hengrin. 

And when they knock you down and hurry off, 
As on the ground you render up the ghost, 

'Tis some amends to hear them tootle out 
“Last Post!” 


if aconviction the record is filed forfuture reference. This 
routine has been carried out daring the last eight years. 
The total number of identifications have been 40,685. 

There are now over 200.000 records of prisoners’ finger 
prints filed at Scotland Yard, representing about one 
million impressions. So perfect is the system adopted that 
the record of any convicted person can be found in a few 
minutes. , 

For the first, time since the introduction of the finger 
print system for criminal catching, the Commissioner of 
Police, allowed a pictorial demonstration to be shown 
in the loan collection of the Imperial International 
Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush arranged by Detective 
Inspector Collins. on 

Special photographs have been taken to indicate the 
value of the system as compared with the identification of 
suspects by means of portraits. It is shown that three 
men may appear almost identical as regards facial expres- 
sion, and thus baffle the shrewdest detective, whilst their 
finger prints present very diversified characteristics. 
How successfully disguise can be assumed is attested by 
a series of striking photographs. 

Arches, Loops, and Whorls. 
The finger prints are classified under one of the following 


a pcb —Showing the ridges running from one side to 
the other, with no backward turn. 

Loops.—With ridges, making a backward turn, but 
without a twist. 

Whorls.—Some of the ridges make a turn through at 
least one complete circuit. Under composites are included 

tterns in which two or more of the former type are com- 

ined on the same print. It is found that although simi- 
larity in type and sub-type is of frequent occurrence, 
exact coincident ridge characteristics have never been 
found in any two impressions. 

By way of contrast the enlarged photographs of the 
finger prints of two anthropoid apes were exhibited. These 
remarkable pictures were secured at the Zoo by one of the 
officers in charge of the finger print department at Scotland 
Yard. It required no small amount of skill and ingenuity 
to secure these snapshots without incurring any personal 
injury from these frolicsome occupants of the monkey- 
house at Regent's Park. 

Some of the relics from the “ Black Museum ” at Scot- 


. 


Watch the 


Bargain announcements appearing in the London 


Duily Express 


and your money will go much further than would other. 
wise be the case. 


Order it to-day. 


Price One Halfpenny. 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. 


We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


FAME FOR FLIERS, 

[4 young man who takes up aviation ts likely to 
find himself something of a@ local celebrity.—Daily 
Press. } 

I prouDLy sat upon my monoplane. 
A mighty crowd of people pressed around ; 
I heard them cheering wildly as I left 


The ground. 
But I'd forgotten just one trifling point, 
And, as I soared into the cloudless blue, 


The post to which the 
monoplane was 
tied 

Came too, 


And dangling from the 
rope on which it 


hung. 
It swished so freely 
‘midst the 


cheering horde 
That seven men, six 
girls, and 
several dogs 
Were floored. 


It smashed the lamps 
along our 
village street, 
It caught our local ‘“‘ bobby ’”’ as he fled. 

And then got loose and landed on the rec- 
Tor’s head. 


When I came down again I found I'd won 
Such local fame by my attempt to fly, 

I took what seemed the prudent course, and did 
A guy! 


land Yard which were shown afford evidence of the slender 
clues upon which the ‘‘ Sherlock Holmeses”’ of ‘‘ the Yard” 
have to work. An interesting story is attached to a small, 
discoloured calendar of Eastern origin. The manager of a 
tea-garden on the Bhutan frontier, in India, was found 
murdered in his bedroom. and several hundred rupees 
had been stolen. Amongst the papers in the room was 
this calendar. on which were two faint brown smudges. 

On careful examination these marks were found to be 
human blood, the inference being that the murderer had 
allowed his bloodstained thumb to come in contact with 
the book when ransacking the place. The finger mark 
was found to correspond with the right thumb impression 
of the deceased’s ex-servant, who had been imprisoned for 
theft, and whose finger prints were in the possession of the 
authorities. This native was arrested, and cventually 
convicted. 

On a small cash-box are seen the finger prints which 
secured the detection of the brothers Stratton concerned 
in the murder of an elderly couple in Deptford. 
Photography's Part. 

Other exhibits indicated how burglars when in festive 
mood are often caught napping. In a Birmingham case 
the “knight of the jemmy ”’ left his finger marks on a 
bottle, from which he had partaken of champagne. The 
tell-tale bottle was taken to Scotland Yard, and within a 
few minutes duplicate prints were found amongst the 
records. The accused was arrested the same day, and 
eventually convicted. 

Photography, of course, plays an important part in 
securing a record of the incriminating finger marks left 
behind by thieves. At Scotland Yard there is a dark 
enlarging-room, fitted up with the latest appliances. It 
is usual to sprinkle mercury and chalk over the finger 
marks, and this is then brushed off, in order to intensify 
the different markings. 

Some of the officers are skilled users of the camera: 
For the photographs produced in court the finger prints 
are first enlarged five diameters direct with an enlarging 
camera. The negatives are placed in an clectric light 
enlarging lantern, with which it is possible to obtain an 
enlargement of a finger print 36 inches square. 

A mistake is commonly made of confusing this process 
of identification with the Bertillon system of measurement 
in vogue in France. Scotland Yard is proud of the fact 
that its simple but effective method here described is of 
Brit.‘ origin: 

The success achieved has been largely due in the first 
instance to the painstaking researches of Sir Francis 
Galton. who received a knighthood in recognition of 
his valuable scientific achievements. 


eet eee 


“Dip you tell that man who is round photographing 
for the newspaper that you didn’t want your picture 
taken?” 

“Yes,” answered the cminent but uncomely personage. 

‘* Did he take offence ?”’ 

f'No. He said he didn’t blame me.” | 


Of stories short it has the cream. That's why the ROYAL is supreme. 


Men. 


healed at last. 

Of course, the quarrel had never been on David Parkyn’s 
side. He never quarrelled. A man who has made his pile 
in watered stock, bogus companies, and bucket-shop running 
is rarely of a quarrelsome disposition. Nor was Captain 
Odgers an angry man by nature, but he had suffered. 

‘arkyn and Odgers were the two rich men of Tregonner. 
They had been born in the village ; they had gone to the 
same school at Redruth, trudging the three or four miles 
every morning side by side. They had left Tregonner at the 
game time, had both made ample fortunes, and had come 
back to indulge in the retired Cornishman’s luxury—farming. 

But there was this difference between the two: David 
Parkyn had made money in London by methods that some 
people called shady, while Captain James Odgers 
accumulated his wealth by his untiring industry and 
euccess as a mine-captain and adventurer in the Straits. 

His first deal with Parkyn was over @ company, and he 
hada neat litt'e yacket of paper in his safo (present value 
about fourpence) to show for a £500 cheque he had p' 
over on that occasion. His second adventure—the one that 
Ied to the breach—was brought about by the sale of Mound 
Cottage. 

Since Mound Hall was burnt down in the ‘nineties Sir 
Edward Tre'rew, the gay young Lord of the Manor who 
lived in London, had made no attempt to rebuild the old 
place, but contented himself with the cottage as 8 home on 
the few occasions when he visited Tregonner. Field by field 
he had parted with the land around to Captain Odgers, till 
Mound Cottage, the ruins of Mound Hal). and about ten 
acres of land formed an island almost in the middle of the 
ex-mine-captain’s property. ; 

And Captain Odgers had arranged to buy the cottage with 
the land excepting the blackened ruins of the old Hall. 
Ho caught Sir Edward ata fortunate moment. Prices were 
arra: . the deeds drawn, and the date of transfer fixed. 

But Captain Odgers told David Parkyn. And Parkyn 
“ bulled the market,” as he explained afterwards. He rushed, 
to London, saw Sir Edward Trefrew, paid fifty pounds more 
than Odgers’ price, and took up the deeds that were meant 
for the ex-captain. 

Then came Odgers’ famous statement. 

“You think I’m set on having the place and you can ask 
your own price. I don’t want the cottage, and won't buy 
it. You've got it; do what you like with it.” 

Parkyn’s solution was to live in Mound Cottage and to 
farm the land. 

* * * * * 

The breach healed at last, and the two became close friends 
again. Parkyn, instead of driving his trap all around 
Mound Lane, got in the way of taking a short cut through 
the captain’s fields, and of an evening the couple would sit 
together on the highest part of the mound in Mr. Parkyn’s 
garden and smoke the pipe of peace. 

One day Parkyn showed his visitor a new rockery he was 
making. 

“I’m doing it myself,” he said. ‘Jim, my stable boy, 
brings up the rocks from that hole over there in a whecl-barrow, 
and I arrange them.” 

Odgers nodded his head and i the bowl end of his 
pipe. He stopped to pick it up. As he did so he started. 
‘(A sudden excited look came into his face, but David Parkyn 
did not notice his change of manner. In a moment the 
captain was himself again. 

‘Takes some digging to get them out, I suppose ? ” he 

said. 
“No,” replied the man of finance “ they're loose enough, 
and Jim's a rare one for work. Come, I'll show you.” 

Down on a lower level Captain Odgers examined the hole 
that had been quarried in the side of the sudden rising, which 
gave the place its name. He was interested—remarkably 


interested. 

A little later he got on to another subject. 

“You know, Dave,” he said, “I’ve had it on my mind 
late] that you always meant to se!] me this place if you 
could.’ 

David Parkyn turned around and laughed aloud. 

“T knew it,” he declared. ‘I knew you'd want to buy. 
And why you've blamed me all this time I can’t make out. 
Of course that was my idea. It’s what we call ‘ bulling the 
market,’ or buying for a rise. It’s done every day in London. 
If you think * Doras ’ are going to be in demand you buy 
* Doras.’ I heard you say you meant to have this place at 
any cost, so I became * a bull.’” 
papcetn Odgers wasn't even angry. 


“ . 


at price were you going to ask ? ” he said. 
Parkyn’s face fell. 

“Well, James,’ he said, ‘“ you've got me there. I’ve 
come to like the place, and my oe Minnie bas come to like 
jt, and she won't hear of my selling it.” 

Captain Odgers made an offer. 

It was refused. 

es Think it over,” said Odgers. ‘‘ We'll talk about it next 

“You forget,” said Parkyn, “ Minnie and I are starting 
to-morrow. We always spend September in Holland.” 

‘Ah, I forgot! Of course.” 

And as he rose to go. 

“Tl look after your place a bit while your away, Dave.” 

“Thanks!” replied Parkyn. ‘‘ You see, we always lock 
up the whole thing. It would be neighbourly to keep an 
eve on it.” 

As Captain Odgers made his way down the side path for 
his own fields, he turned and called back. 

“Jay, Dave!” 

“ ges, James!” 


Girle may get tired of chocolates, but they'll never tire of the ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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A Tale for Business . 


He spent a 
ba ny | around the hole where the rockery was dug from. 
n 


looking man, who 
quarry 
quarry at another part of the ground. 


raised his offer for the Mound by another one hundred pounds 
then by various sums to one t 


There’s been sentiment so far. 
and your ‘ monarch of all I survey ’ idea on tl 
you're a bit too 


you must find it expensive spending all September in Holland.” 
s s s s 
but he was up against adamant. 


my life and they were neither pretty lucky for me. If I give 
you a chance for a third, will you treat me fair?” 


this time on stamped paper. 
it, I'll tell you. 
pocket and money in mine.” 


document he was called upon to sign. A more vague, feeble, 
and indefinite paper he had never subscribed to. 


his name to it. It ran as follows: 


7 
arkyn chuckled. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 24, 1910. 


Complete Short Story. 


By 
ALBERT E. BULL. 


“Half the what, James?” 

“ Profits!” 

“Half my profits, James?” said Parkyn, with a hk 
of pained surprise. “‘ I don’t come down to your farm aid 
say I want half of your profits.” 

“oe But——” 

“There are no buts. You keep to your crops. TN keep 
to my copper.” : 

“But the document!” cried Captain Odgers angrily. 

“What document ?” 

“ This paper you signed.” And he produced the agreement. 

“Oh, that!” said Parkyn. “It’s not worth the parr 
it’s written on. I'll give you a cheque for one hundil 
and fifty pounds, cash down, and we'll burn it, eh?” 

“T say you're a rogue!” said the captain, with sudiin 
heat. ‘ A'share is a half, and I'll have a half! va 

“A share is a half, James?” protested Parkyn mili! . 
“I never heard of sucha thing. I havea share in the (rit 
Western Railway. I don’t own half of it.” 

James Odgers became strangely serious. 

“But for me, David Parkyn,” he said, “ you would never 
have known about the copper at all. But for me, and ti 
fact you snatched my agreement of purchase two years «©... 
the land would have belon to me.” 

“+ Two hundred pounds cash down and finish,” said Park): 
“ Or, stay, I'll tell you what T'll do. Mound lane is a): .: 
way round for the carts, and time is money. I'll hire =» 
use of the road across your farm at £5 a week as well.” 

“ David Parkyn,” said Captain Odgers, rising, © if th: 
your say, that settles it. My paper you signed is worth nvre 
than two hundred pounds. As for your crossing my far. 
not a waggon shall enter my gates till you've mct me square 
and fair as man to man.” 

“Then they'll go around Mound lane. 
further, but I don’t mind that.” 

s e * s * 

The following Monday work began in earnest, but carly 
4n the morning David Parkyn had to go into Redruth. 

He got back about twelve and drove right out past tl« 
village, remembering that in future he must use Mond 
Lane till he had brought Odgers to terms. 

As he turned out of the main road into the lane he pul! | 
up his horse. 

The entrance to the lane. was simply crowded with his on 
vehicles. 

And then he saw a little knot of people standing toget!:r 
talking. Surely something must have happened. He drove 
on to the spot. Amid the men around he recognised Mr. 
Penwidding, the Redruth solicitor, and a number of villager. 

“* What's the trouble?” he asked as soon as he got near. 
“ Hallo! leave go my horse there.” 

Someone had caught the hors2’s head. 

“Ym very sorry, Mr. Parkyn,” said Mr. Penwiddir. 
stepping forward, ** but I am afraid I can't allow you t» 

I have had orders to stop all trespassing.” 

ne Trespassing ? This is the way to my house—-Mound 
Cottage.” 

“Very likely!” said the lawyer urbanely; “ but tis.t 
doesn’t alter the fact that it is Mound Hall private carviaze 
drive, and there is no public right of way.” 

“Nonsense! I’ve used it every day for two years.” 

“You haven't, Mr. Parkyn,” said the lawyer. “1]\° 
always had # man out here on September 18th every year ts 
hold the right. I am Sir Edward Tre‘rew’s agent, y+" 
know.” 

“I told you it was expensive being in Holland duiiie 
September,” broke in Captain Odgers, suddenly making 1.18 
appearance. 

“But D've bought the cottage,” cricd Parkyn. 
right of way goes with it.” 

“It doesn’t,” said Odgers. ‘‘ You bought on papers |" 
pared for me, and I didn’t intend to buy the right of wav. , 

“Why not, you ass?” cried Parkyn, now angry. ~ Hew 
could you get there without a right of way ?” 

‘Through my own fields,” replied Odgers. 


“ Don't you find it expensive spending all September in 
Holland ?’ 
“ Not very 
“T should have thought you would. Good night ” 
* * * 


ge, oe kept his word. 


During ng dor pr Captain James 
ot of time looking after the cottage grounds, 

en he started to London. 
He was away some days and brought back a professional- 
also seemed interested in the rockery 
and the two of them late at night started another 


Then the visitor returned to London. 
s * * s s 


When Parkyn came back the captain started again. He 


ousand pounds over bis first 


ice. 
Parkyn got suspicious. 
“Look here, James,” he —" bs see in the wee ? 
irl's fancy on one side 7 r 
yen e other ; but It’s half a mile 


er. What is it?” 
“ Oh, nothing !” 
“ There is. at were you thinking ?” 


“| was thinking,” said the captain with a chuckle, “ that 


He tried for three months, 
Parkyn refused to sell. 

At last the captain could hold out no longer. 

“ Dave,” he said one day, “ I’ve had two deals with you in 


Odgers still wanted to buy. 


“ Of course I will,” said Parkyn. ‘ What is it?” 

said Odgers. ‘I must have it 
Here read this, and if you sign 
It’s money in your 


“That won't do for me,” 
f you refuse, I won't. 
David Parkyn smiled to himself when he had read the 


“ Worth 
about the value of the ink in the pen,” he thought as he put 


“T, David Parkyn, of Mound Cottage, Tregonner, 

hereby promise James Odgers to give him a share of the 
rofit for a secret that he is going to tell me, by which 
shall make money.” 

James Odgers, careless of the wretchedly feeble nature of 
the paper he had drawn up, watched the signature and 
folded the Peper away. 

Then he told his story. 

“The Phenicians used to come to Cornwall for tin,’ he 


“‘Tve heard that before,” he said. 

“Wait,” went on the ex-mine-captain. “‘I want to tell 
you that tin-mi ing is centuries o!d hereabouts, and in the 
old days they weren't scientific. If they wanted tin they took 
tin and nothing else. Nowadays, we look out for copper, 
mundic, aluminium, and radium in a tin mine.” 

“Well?” 

“If the old tin-miners found copper or mundic they just 
flung it aside, piled it in heaps and let it lie.” 


bat 1 A 


“You bouglt 


“Yes? in such a hurry that you forgot what was use‘ess to me “4s 
“Tm interested in that rockery of yours. Do you know almost necessary to anyone else.” 
what it is?” Parkyn took out his watch. 


“I’m not cornered yet,” he said. “ You, dames Oderr:. 
think you've done something smart in stirring up Sir Edward 
I'll catch the train to London and buy his right of way from 
him or give him terms.” 

“No need, Mr. Parkyn,” said the lawycr. 
Trefrew doesn’t own the right now.” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“* He’s sold it.” 

“Sold it, when?” 

‘Last September. He sold the old ruins, the land they 
stand on, and the carriage-drive—that is, this lane.” 

** Whoever to?” 

“ Captain James Odgers.” 

“T bought them while you were in Holland,” said the 
Captain. 

“You did? You little thief!” é 

“ And I’ve got you, David Parkyn. You own the Mound. 
but I own every inch of land around it. Both the roads are my 
property, and your carts can only use them by paying toll.” 

“What ?” 

“T haven't fixed how much yet. But while I'm doing it 
I don’t want to stop trade, so for this week ¥ will let your 
carts pass for a nominal charge.” 

“How much? How much?” cried Parkyn. 

“ Fifty pounds a cart load.” 

“ What ? ”» 

But three minutes later he said : 

“Come into the cottage, James. We'd better come to 
terms,” 


“Don’t know anything about metal.” 
“ And your boy is a Cockney ?” 
“ es.” 


“ Did he ever tell you the rocks were heavy ?” # 

“Tye noticed that myself.” 

“ Well, Dave, your rockery is almost solid copper.” 

““ What ?” 

“Copper, Dave. And the quarry is copper. And—kcep 
calm—the mound, as we call it, isn’t a natural hill: it’s a 
solid heap of copper-ore that the early tin-workers didn’t 
want and dumped down out of the way. Of course, there’s 
rubbish with it, but it’s a surface copper mine and a fortune.” 

David Parkyn became excited. 

* s 


“ Sir Edward 


For the next few months there was excitement in Tregonner. 
Machinery began to arrive and copper-workers were engaged. 
James Odgers recommended a suitable foreman, and some 
simple workshops were erected on one of Parkyn’s field®. 
Everything was ready for a start in good way. Experi- 
mental working had proved the venture a gold mine.” : 

Then Captain Odgers called on Parkyn. : 

“T think we ought to get the thing on paper, Dave,” he 
eaid. ‘ You've paid out a good bit so far. I ought to give 
you my cheque for my half of that, as of course I can stand 
my share of the expenses.” 

“« Oh, don’t worry over that, James,” replied Parkyn, with 
his best company-promoting smile. 

“ But I must,” e Captain Odgers. “I shall be 
taking half the profits.” 


Py 
. 
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A Few Facts that are Especially 
Interesting in View of the Opening in State by the King 
and een on Monday, February 21st. 


THE first Parliament of Great Britain met in 1707. 
Nor until 1771 wire the debates in Parliament 
allowed to be reported. 


Tue first Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland met in 1801. 

THE first Jew admitted to Parliament, the late Baron 
L. Rothschild, took his seat on July 26th, 1858. 


Tne “ Parliament of Dunces,” convened by Henry IV. 
at Coventry, in 1404, was so called because all lawyers 
were excluded from it. 

In the days of open polling for members of Parliament, 
it was no uncommon thing for prize-fighters to be hired 
to terrorise the electors. 


In 1649 the House of Commons formally abolished the 
House of Lords, and in the same year a peer sat as a 
member of the Commons. 

Prior to the time of the Stuarts, members of Parlia- 
ment were paid a regular wage for their services by the 
constituencies returning them. 

In 1790 there was only one elector resident in the 
borough of Helston, which, however, by its ancient 
charter, returned two members to Parliament. 

TuE present House of Commons and House of Lords 
were represented in Anglo-Saxon times by the Folkmoot 
or Council of the people, and the Witenagemot or Council 
of the chiefs. 


Tne shortest Parliament Jasted for one day only, and 
decreed the deposition of King Richard II. The four 
next shortest lasted seven, twelve, fourteen, and twenty 
days respectively. 

Tre “Parliament of Bats” assembled during the 
regency in the reign of Henry VI. Its members were 
forbidden to carry swords, so they came to the House 
armed with bats or clubs. 


PartiAMENTs have sat in strange places. One was held 
by Edward I. under an oak tree in Sherwood Forest. 
Another, called the ‘“ Black Parliament,” was convened 
by Henry VIII. in Bridewell Gaol. 


So little was the right of returning members to Parlia- 
ment esteemed in the days of the early Tudor kings, that 
many boroughs paid considerable sums of money for the 
* privilege ” of being disfranchised. 


Sunpay is religiously observed by Parliament as a day 
of rest whenever peeaible, There have been only fifteen 
Sunday sittings in six hundred years, exclusive, of course, 
of sittings commenced on a Saturday and continued into 
Sunday. 

Now that Russia, Turkey, and Persia have each achicved 
or been granted constitutional government of a kind, 
there are only three countries in the world without a 
Parliament. They are China, Morocco, and the tiny 
principality of Monaco. 


TuE only member who ever addressed the House of 
Commons in a sitting posture was Mr. A. M. Kavanagh, 
who first entered Parliament in 1867. He was born 
without either arms or legs, and used to be carried into the 
Chamber riding on the back of his servant, through a 
private door beliind the Speaker’s chair. 


Wuewn the.King opens Parliament in State the Crown 
and the Cap of Maintenance figure largely in the ceremony. 
Each is borne before His Majesty by a nobleman of high 
tank, the Crown on a cushion of crimson velvet, the Cap 
cn the top of a short white staff, for these emblems of 
koyal rank may not be touched by any hands but the 
hands of the Sovereign. a 


“ PARLIAMENTARY Undertakers ” was the name given 
to the little group of great nobles who, till William Pitt’s 
administration, returned fully half the members of the 
House of Commons. More than sixty seats were in the 
lands of Lord Downshire, the Ponsonbys, and the 
Keresfords alone. They undertook to manage Parliament 


in their own way, on their own terms, and largely in their 
Own interests, 


"Twill be a most regrettabic 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


HOW NEWSPAPERS CAUSE FLOODS. 

At first glance there is not much cqnnection between 
newspapers and floods, but it is a fact that the growth 
of the number of newspapers is direct reason for some 
recent disastrous inundations. 

Nowadays paper is almost exclusively made of wood 
pulp, and so tremendous is the demand for pulp that 
whole tracts of country in different parts of the world 
are being denuded of timber to furnish the supply. 

The roots of trees bind the soil together and prevent it 
from being washed away. A heavy rainfall is also broken 
up by the foliage, and a certain amount of the water is 

rwards evaporated by the sun or dried by the wind, 
while, of course, the trees themselves draw up great 
quantities of moisture from the soil. 

But when a mountain side is denuded of its forests the 
heavy rain penetrates at once into the earth and quickly 
carries away the top soil until the rock is laid bare. In- 
stead of soaking in the ground the wet quickly runs off the 
surface, gathering in volume as it descends, until it reaches 
the rivers, and converts them into rushing torrents that rise 
to flood level in a few hours. ; 

In the same manner the settlement of land tends to the 
same result. Before the country was so carefully drained 
and laid out with roads the water soaked deep into the earth 
and only gradually reached the lower levels and the rivers. 
Now pipes are laid everywhere, and all roads are drained 
by ae and culverts. 

erefore, these drains quickly carry off the flood 
water to the rivers and streams, which are thus swollen 
far above their normal limit within a very short time. 
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HOW do you like the blouse pictured 
below ? It a_ thoroughly § 
useful garment, being specially suitable § 
for morning wear, the office, or any | 
outdoor exercise, and is very neat f 


f and tidy. 


is 


Any needlewoman can cut it out and § 
put it together in a very short time, 


This Blouse is one which will a/ways 
be useful, for it is not one that will | 
become old-fashioned or out of date. 


TWO OPINIONS. 

A CLERK in a certain Government office was watchin 
from the window of his room a couple of navvies enplovel 
on street repairs, The navvies in their turn were watch- 
ing the clerk. 

clerk (turning to his companion): “I say, Tom, 
there are a couple of splendid specimens of the British 
workmen. I’ve been watching these fellows out here for 
the last half hour, and they haven’t done a stroke of work 
all the time.” 

About the same time one navvy turned to the other 
and said : ‘‘ Blue me, but that cove up there at the window 
ain’t done a thing for the past ’arf’our. They ’ave got a 
fine time of it in there an’ no mistake.” 


It can be carried out in Flannel, 
Viyella, Aza, Nun’s Veiling, Delaine, 
or any washing material. 


The collar, which is detachable, can 
be made in any style to suit the 
taste of the wearer, 


ee fe 
“ Are you sure that indicator registered the correct The directions are so simple and so 


fare?” ‘ . 
“Yes,” answered the taxi-cabman, “You aren't clearly given, that the veriest amateur 
disputing it, are you ?’ : : : 
e No, i'm congratulating myself. If we went that far in can easily make it. YOU can make it 


so short a time we were mighty lucky not to get arrested 


: my if you carefully follow the instructions 
for scorching. ’ 


even if you have never made a blouse 
before. 


Tue diner v.ho had cleveily taken another man’s over- 
coat had just reached the door when the owner tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

** Pardon me, sit,” he said meekly. ‘‘ but woutd you allow 
me to get another cigar from my coat pocket, in case I do 
not meet you again?” 


This Paper Pattern is being largely 
advertised, so don’t miss it by failing 
to get HOME NOTES TO-DAY. 
To-morrow it may be sold out. 


> 4 
MAKING VISITS BY AIRSHIP. 


Wirain the next few weeks. or even days, London 
will have a chance of secing one of the huge dirigible 
balloons that have become so familiar a sight on the 
Continent. 

At the first suitable opportunity after the opening of 
Parliament, the Clement-Bayard airship, for the arrival 
of which the huge shed on Wormwood Scrubbs has been 
waiting so long, will make the voyage to England. If it 
meets with the approw of the military authorities it will 
be purchased for the British Army by means of the 
National Airship Fund started by the Mornixa Post 
some months ago. 

The airship belongs to the non-rigid type, that is, the 
gas-bag is made of silk instead of aluminium plates, as is 
the Zeppelin bailoon. The envelope is some 300 feet long, 
with a capacity of 227,500 cubic feet. The two engines 
are of 130 horse-power each, and drive two wooden 
propellers 20 feet long, capable of making a speed of 
40 miles an hour. 

The car. the floor of which consists of corrugated iron, 
is 146 feet long, and possesses a bridge from which the 
airship is navigated. In front of this are a number of 
handles and dials, for all the world like those on board 
ship. These carry instructions to the engineers at the 
motors, tell the amount of gas in the envelope, and register 
the amount of petrol being consumed. 

There are pumps for filling bags with air should the 
balloon fall in the sea, and other contrivances for insuring 
the safety of the huge vessel. 

It can carry as many as twenty-five, but only six will 

on the voyage to England. Lieutenant 
Osborne, who has been superintending the construction 
of the Navy airship at Barrow, will take charge as soon as 
England is reached. All the men will wear thick Arctic 
clothing and snow boots, as the iron deck will be very 
cold. 

An ambitious project to start an airship service beiwoen 
Germany and England is under consideration by a German 
company. Huge Zeppelin balloons, longer than the | § 
Mauretania and capable of carrying 300 persons, are to be 
constructed which will inaugurate services between 
Hamburg and London, and Hamburg to Baden-Baden 
via Cologne. 


Remember, the pattern is GIVEN 
AWAY with 


HOME NOTES 


CNow Selling). 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


OYAL next Tuesday night. 
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ARTHUR APPLIN'S POWERFUL SERIAL. 


The Criminal. 


A clever financier who was murdered in the opening 
a huge fortune in the goldfields of North America. 


Sir Alfred Gilliat : 
comrades he amassed 
England, and settled down, 

Mildred Gilliat is the young, 
to bring her father's assassin or assassins to justice. 

Lily Gervaise : A young widow who knows something of 

John Hartley : The passionate lover of Mildred Gilliat. 
was in love with the widow. 

Jem McMaughton and Pierre Lawrence are th> two 
annexing their share of the fortune. 
down to his home, Granady Hall. 


Last week’s chapters tell how Mild 
McNaughton. Mildred convinces herse 
She shuts up her home at Granady Hall, comes to London, 


going to produce. Mildred accepts the part, and on leaving 


een aerated 


The Cut of the Cards. 


LOR AAR ener, ees 

Ir would be difficult to say which of the two, Mildred 
Gilliat or Jem McNaughton, was the more surprised. 

They stopped simultaneously and looked intently at each 
other. The unexpectedness of the mecting caused conflicting 
thoughts to course through Mildred’s brain, dominant ‘among 
wick was the conversation she had _had., with Jem 
McNaughton in the train on the eventful day she had 
journeyed to London to see her lover. ' 

‘And then some words of her own came back to her with a 
curious directness she was unable to account for. She 
seemed to see them written before her eyes ; they blurred her 
vision. 

“Tf you know anything, tell me. 
ask I wouldn't give you ; nothing in the world—nothing 

Yes, she had said that to Jem McNaughton—and now he 
stood facing her. 

Her thoughts were intents by McNaughton’s voice, 
uncultivated perhaps, but withal kind and sympathetic. 

“You don’t seem overpleased to see me,” he said; and it 
seemed as though his words carried a note of reproach. 

She banished all her disagreeable thoughts in face of his 
frankness, and she gave him‘a smile, which brought a curious 
light to his eyes. ‘hen she held out her hand. 

‘“T'm sorry, Mr. McNaughton ; I was rather surprised at 
But I'm glad I have met 


ou. 

y And Mildred Gilliat’s words were quite sincere. She 
meant what she said, for she was glad to have met big Jem 
McNaughton. There was ao sense of restfulness, beneath 
which a great strength lay hidden, in this man from the 
West, and it made her feel at ease in his company. She could 
not have explained why, but she felt a curious confidence, 
and an absolute trust in him. 

The acquisition of wealth had made very little difference 
in McNaughton’s appearance. A grey suit fitted perfectly 
over his huge limbs. But yet it was at i apparent that the 
years ho had spent in the West, cou led with those awful 
seven years in prison, had made him forget how to wear his 
clothes. they made him look slightly awkward and ill at 
ease. He had also bowed to convention, and had discarded 
the huge wide-awake hat for the less noticeable black felt. 

He fumbled about with his hands for a moment as fhough 
he were nervous. At last he said: 

“Would you like some lunch, Miss Gilliat ? If so, I should 
be grateful if you would lunch with me.” ; 

‘e asked his questions a little awkwardly and haltingly, 
but he waited eagerly and intently for the answer. 

“Thanks, it is very good of you, and—I should like to 
come.” 

Without waiting to hear anything more, McNaughton 
called a taxi-cab and told the driver to drive to Hatchettes’. 
The cab proceeded up the Haymarket and turned into 
Piccadilly. Then Mildred turned to McNayghton. . 

“* Have you discovered anything about my father's death ? ” 
she asked him anxiously. we) 

For one moment her hand rested on McNaughton’s arm ; 
it was almost an appeal. 

McNaughton felt the slight pressure on his arm, and the 
blood began to race through his veins. His heart was 
thumping loudly against his side, and there was a curious 
throbbing in his head. With an effort he calmed himself and 
endeavoured to talk quietly. : 

“There is nothing new,” he answered her, and his head 
was bowed. 

He paused for a moment. “ But—but, Miss Gilliat— 
there is something I want to tell you.” 

She failed to see his emotion, and, half turning, she smiled 
at him. 

Perhaps it was her smile that made McNaughton lose 
control of himself ; certainly it was some strange power that 
completely overcame his will. His words came with a rush, 
almost tumbling over each other. 

“ Miss Gilliat—Mildred, you must listen to me. I've lived 
the life of a vagabond, a seeker. after wealth, for over sixteen 

ears now. I have roamed America from end to end until 

holds no secrets from me, and yet I have only once met 
a woman whom I—-I cared for. 

“ She used to look after us when we were out West; she 
mothered us; she kept us straight ; and then ”—he clenched 
his huge fists—‘‘ somebody betrayed her. But now that 
I’ve Ieft. that life and come to-civilisation, now that I’ve left 
the country where a man could fight for his woman, now— 
well, I’'vo met you. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 


There's nothing you can 


y”? 


mecting you so unexpectedly. 


Worth a penny a page—the Ma 


beautiful, and motherles; daughter of Sir Alfred, who inherits his vast wealth. 


Sir Alfred's past life in tha West. 
Sir Alfred refuse] Hartley his daughter's 
That night the baronet was done to death ; 


They swore he should pay for his treachery wit 
Are they guilty of his death ? 


Barbara Adams : A mysterioas servant, long and faithf ul in the service of the dead man. 


red’s eolicitor informs her that a claim has been made to her fortune by Lawrence and 


except the stage. I begin on May lst, though the rehearsa 
are starting shortly.” She ended her remarks quickly, = 
though she did not care to pursue the subject. 

“But have you ever been on the stage before?” Jem 
inquired. ‘‘ Have you had any experience ?”’ 

‘No; but the manager happens to be an old friend of my 
father, so he is taking me for friendship’s sake.” 

McNaughton made a reply that was inaudible, and they 
continued their walk in silence. i 

McNaughton seemed uneasy, as cig he was trying to 
a courage to say something. Then he blarted out sud. 

enly, and without any preliminaries : 
k here, won’t you take back my share of the moncy 
Lawrence and I received from the estate? I can do withou: 
it easily; and, really, it does belong to you,” he ended fame! 
and because he could think of no better reason. . 

Mildred looked at him, and there was a coldness noticcable 
in her otherwise bright cyes. Her head was held a trifle mors 
erect, and her ccaalt month was firmly set. 

“Thank you, Mr. MaNengtony she. replied, ‘‘ but the 
money is yours by every right in the world, and you know 
it would be impossible for me to take'a penny of it from you." 

She held out her hand, and McNaughton took it. His huge 
fist completely enveloped her own small hand. 

“Thank you,” she said, “ for P igo offer of help; one has 
so few friends in the world, and though I shall not see you -- 


With the aid of two 


chaptera of tho scory. 
his friends, returned to 


He then basely deserted 


“ 


She vows 


hand, asserting that he 
Hartley discovered the body. 


comrades whom Sir Alfred basely deserted, at the same time 
h his life and eventually tracked him 


If that the claim is a just one and decides not to fight the case, but to hand over her fortune. 
and decides to go on the 


friend of her father, who is connected with the Pall Mall Theatre. i 
the theatre she comes face to face with McNaughton. 


2. She calls on Mr. Fordingham, an old 
king-on part ina play which he is shortly 


He offers her a wa 


enim ameeed 


“T have only seen you about four times in my life she 
tried to interrupt him, but he caught her hands and held them 
fast with his own—‘ but I know something of your heart. 
You gave me your confidence durin; that journey to London 
and you taught me many things I didn't know. And now I 
realize there is no other woman in the world for me; you were 
made for me, and I was made for you. Hidden in you there 
are the primitive passions from away out West, I can see it 
in your eyes, and—I—I love you!” 

His arms had closed round her, and he drew her to him. 
“TJ love you!” he repeated as his lips touched her hair. 
“Can't you see?” . 

He heard a sob—soft, yet pe mee! from Mildred. 
Then the apell was broken ; all his courage fled from him and 
left him almost ashamed of himself. 

He withdrew his arms from around her, and tried to realise 
what he had done. He, a man who had served seven years 
in prison; a vagabond and a roamer who had searched the 
earth for gold and excitement ; ® man without a home, who 
had been tossed here and there by Fate, rich, perhaps, ono 
day, and penniless the next. 

And the end of it all—the ac 
sought and fought for so long. 
of bis old-time partner an 
dared to say that he loved. 

He remembered his words during his interview with Sir 
Alfred on the fatal night. ‘ We want everything /” 

They had gained his money, his estate—even his life ; now 
he wanted his daughter. 

The cab drew up at Hatchettes’, and he helped Mildred out. 
She carefully avoided meeting his eyes ; and he could feel 
she was trembling. It was almost as though she was afraid 
to trust herself. 

Neither said a word for fully five minutes after they had 
begun their lunch. The silence was becoming uncomfortable. 
Then McNaughton spoke. 

“Miss Gilliat, I want you to forgive me and try to forget 
bb I said to you a while ago. I'm real sorry if I hurt you, 
an bgt = 

She had recovered her composure, and was smiling again. 
“I can forgive you, Mr. Mc> aughton—but I don’t think I 
can forget. Perhaps it would be better and easier if we did 
not see each other again, because it is hard to treat 9 man as 
a friend when once he has told you that —that—he loves you.” 

There was a note of regret in her voice. 

Jem McNaughton looked at her frankly ; his heavy jaw was 
set, and thére was determination about his mouth. His blue 
ee were blazing as he looked at the woman seated opposite 
to him. 

“It shall be as you wish,” he answered softly, ‘‘only I 
claim the right to look after you in amy own way. You are 
alone, as far as I can see, and I’m going to take care that no 
harm comes to you. Perhaps you'll never see me, but, if 
ever you want me this address will find me, sure.” 

He handed her a card, which read: ‘Jom McNaughton, 
Hilton’s Hotel, Strand.” 

While McNaughton had been talking the colour had rushed 
to Mildred’s face; two bright red spots were burning on 
either cheek and her ‘_r were trembling. 

“It is good of you, Mr. McNaughton, and '’—there was a 
little break in her voice—" if ever I want you—I promise to 
let you know.” 

And that closed the subject. 

McNaughton entertained her through the rest of the 
luncheon with stories of the West ; of the men @ho worked 
in the goldfields, digging for wealth, which they seldom lived 
to get away with. 

She pressed him for details concerning his own life, and that 
of his partner; but he was diffident upon this subject and 
always seemed to avoid it. 

After lunch McNaughton asked that he might take her 
home, but she politely refused, saying that she had some 
shopping to do. Persistently he begged that he might walk 
as far as Piccadilly Circus with her, and she consented. 

- “ By the way,” he said, as they left Hatchettes’, ‘* didn’t 

T see you coming from the stage-door of the Pall Mall Theatre 
this morning ?’ 

The question, coming from Jem McNaughton, did not 
seem to be impertinent, and she did not resent it, as she 
certainly would have done had it been anyone else—except 
John Hartley. 

She made up her mind to tell him what had happened and 
how she intended to earn her living. 

“IT have been there to see the manager, and to ask him if 
he could give me something todo. You see, Mr. McNaughton,” 

** it is necessary for me tomake my 


she said, almost wae, 
living now, and every door seems to be closed against me— 


uisition of the rights he had 
ut the price? ‘The murder 
the father of the girl he had 


Sr ee ares rashes 
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you know yourself it would be impossible—I will not forget. 
Good-bye!” 

“ Good-bye !” 

McNaughton watched her cross the road and walk alone 
until she disappeared among the sw dressed throng. iv 
stood there for some minutes, aimlessly watching the peop! 
wander by. Suddenly he realised what he was doing, and 
he hailed a cab. 

“ What an idiot I am getting,’”’ he said to himself, after 
had told the man to drive to Hilton’s Hotel ‘‘ Why I shall 
soon be as big a dreamer as old Pierre.” 

When he arrived at the hotel he went up to their room, 
and found Pierre Lawrence sitting before a fire, smoking 1 
dirty-looking old pipe. His eyes were fixed upon the glowin. 
embers ; the thick smoke from the fire circled about his head, 
and he seemed oblivious of the fact that there was anyone bu: 
himself in the world. 

“What's wrong, partner?” said Jem, as he flung hims:t* 
into a chair opposite Lawrence. 

““T was wondering quietly whether I could atick this hero 
country for very long,” said Tierre reflectively. “‘ Everything 
seems to be cram and narrow ; there is no broadness about 
the outlook of the people ; their views coincide with those of 
the particular paper they read, and their actions follow those 
of the particular man they happen to be disciples of. 

““ You see, Jem boy, there’s nothing to do and if you 
want to do anything you must do it in exactly the same way 
as other people do it. Now, you know we've never beca 
noted for that. We got seven years apiece for doing some. 
thing in a different way from that in which everyone else did 
it, didn’t we ? 

“It’s not that I’m sorry for myself. A man should never 
show he is sorry for himself, but when he finds he has lost th: 
capacity for so doing—well, he’s about done. 

‘ There’s a strange, unaccountable feelin fe hold of me, 
and it’s burning in my veins. It’s the call a West coming 
to me _ ; I know it, and I think I shall quit and go. You 
know, Jem, it’s rather hard on old Alf’s daughter ”—he 
paused for a moment—‘ and 1 think I shall hand the best 
part of my money over to her, and go and look for some mors 
ae ‘ 2 

Suddenly Jem jumped to his feet, and pacing tho 
room. He, too, had tit his pipe, and was biting the snutli 
piece fiercely. -: 

*¢ Pierre, I made an idiot of myself this afternoon.” 

“ Did you find it difficult 2?” 

Jem ignored the remark. 

ne nae Lie to or aig Miss Gilliat.” 

ierre looked up quickly, and tried to get a.gli of his 
ag through the clouds of Lohasen pas 

“ ow ” 

“Yes, old chap, does it sound so very improbable ?” 

“No, but where——” : 

“And I lost control of myself—forgot I was in civilised 
=; eel I just told her suddenlike that I loved 

er. 

There was a silence in the room, broken only by the steadv 
puffing of the two pipes. It was a silence weighted will 
words ; pregnant with meaning. Pierre wanted to say som: 
thing, but he seemed afraid. 

At last he spoke, but his voice was curiously uneven. 

“ And what did she say?” 

j i gave a little laugh—a laugh which was, nevertheless. 
orced. 

“You know what her answer must have been. You ani 
I, partner, are like two pieces of driftwood upon the face of 
the earth. We are tossed hither and thither u the ses 
of life, wandering wherever the fates take us. Wo bate ne 
set course ; no light to ee us—at least, we never have hat!. 
But now I’ve found a light to guide me, and I’m going tu 
stay here and follow that light.’ 

Pier murmured something, but Jem could not catch hs 
words. 

There was another long silence. 

The rumbling of the traffic ing outside the window 
appeared to be miles away. The minds of these two me" 
were back again in the wild West. They could pictare that 
vast expanse of barren land, dotted here and there with 
rudely erected huts, and in the middle of what called the 
settlement there was the long, oblong-shaped ty that 
went by the name of a saloon. There was a sound of revelry, 
ange shouting. . « « 

oe em.” 


it Ye . 

i You love Mildred Gilliat ? 

There was something in the question Jem could not qa‘t? 
understand. 

“Well, I told her so to-day. She is the only woman in th» 
world for me, partner.” 


No answer, 
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“J love Mildred Gilliat, too. She is the only woman in 
the world for me, so one of us has got to quit.” 

McNaughton thought for a moment. 

“‘There’s another man in the field: the man she was 
practically engaged to—John Hartley. You're forgettin’ 
him.” 

“Yep; he scarcely seems worth remembering ’cept when 
I'm puzzling about poor old Alf Gilliat. That man’s not 
straight, Jem, I know it somehow, and you know J’m seldom 
wrong where a man or a horse is concerned. He has treated 
Lily pretty badly—poor little woman, she never did strike it 
lucky, what with Alf, and then—but never mind, it’s one of 
us against that young skunk Hartley. Which is it going 
to be?” 

‘ |’m sorry we've run up against this proposition, partner ; 
but it can’t te helped. It has come to us both, unasked and 
unsought.” 

Lawrence puficd at his old pipe and looked reflectively into 
the fire. 

“It’s a funny thing,” he said, ‘“‘ that we have been partners 
for over eighteen years now, and we have never had a quarrel 
yet. It is likewise a funny thing,” he continued, ‘ that we 
have been partners gettin’ on twenty yer:, and though we 
have found gold by the handful, thoug!. we have been ‘ up 
against it’ so many times, that the : «st time we should 
suggest a dissolution of the said partnership should be through 
a woman. 

“It seems to me, Jem boy, in spite of everything we have 
encountered in this here world, that a woman always holds 
the key to the only life worth living. I was thinking of 
going back out West, because I thought 1 stood no chance 
with her—but you have put a different complexion on the 
matter. Anyway, see here, one of us has got to quit, and 
we'd better cut the pack for it.” 

“Cut the pack—for her?” 

Jem was still pacing the room, pondering over what his 
partner was saying. His brain worked slower than Pierre’s, 
and he could not grasp it all yet. 

‘“*T don’t like it, Pierre,” he said at last. 
you know.” 

Pierre smoked on in silence for a few moments. 

““Say you remember how we dished Sandy Brown that 
night in the saloon? How he lost forty thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold to me at one sitting, and then cried ‘ double or 
quits’ for a final hand? You remember, Jem boy, how I 
cut—and won?” 

“Yes ; but see here, old man, wo're gambling for the biggest 
stake in the world now. Have you thought that the future 
happiness of us both depends on the cut of a pack of cards— 
and a woman’s love an tape, too?” 

Pierre’s face was grave, and he ran his long fingers through 
his hair. ‘If I lose, Jem, does it mean that I’ve got to leave 
you, and quit 2 


“It’s a big stake, 


as And if I win, you leave me alone in this here country with 
ae atone you quit ?”” 
oo ep.” 
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“Well, we've known cach otger over twenty years now, 
wet and dry, in luck and out of luck. Your ways ain't 
always been my ways, but, sce here, Jem, we've always 
paddled well together. An’ now that it comes to dissolving 
our partnership, well—I kind of don’t know what to say.” 

ter a moment’s thought Jem spoke. 

‘There ain’t no need to dissolve partnership,” he said. 
““We can that the winner has a free hand with regard 
to Miss Gilliat—otherwise, we run as before. All the same, 
I don’t like the idea of the cards.” 

There was another long silence. Each man appearéd to be 
on the point of saying something several times, but no words 
came. 

oe Jem.” 

oe Yep.” 

“Can you suggest any other way ? sd 

* No.’ 

“Well, let's cut. It’s our way, the old-fashioned way, a 
good way. . . . Two out of three.” 

Slowly Jem McNaughton produced a pack of cards and 
laid them upon the table, There was a certain deliberatcness 
about his movements which suggested he was iil at ease. 

** We'll toss for first cut.” 

. Acoin spun in the air. 

‘“ Woman !” cried Pierre. 

‘It is; your first cut.” 

Picrre Lawrence, his hand trembling slightly, cut the King. 
Jem replied with the deuce. 

The men looked at each other intently as Pierre shuffled 
the cards. 

“One to you. My cut.” 

Jem put out his hand steadily and drew the cight spot, and 
threw it upon the table. He was playing for the biggest 
stake he had ever ventured to gamble for in his life. 

Pierre bit his lip as he cut the pack again; his hand was 
trembling more violently. The result meant more to him 
than he cared to say. 

He turned his card up. 

‘** Jem, that’s one ack? 

“* Yes ; this time settles it, thank Heaven! I’d sooner cut 
to win or lose a million of money than—but your cut.” 

Pierre did not cut for a minute. He looked, fascinated, at 
the pack of cards lying on the table. 

en he bent down and put out his hand. There was a 
knock at the door. 

“Come in.” 

“‘Mr. John Hartley to see Mr. McNaughton.” 


PIO LOL ALLA LALOR LOL AP LALLA ALPRLOALOLOGAG 
CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 
Who Wins?, 


Wuen John Hartley entered the room he found Pierr® 
Lawrence and Jem McNaughton standing one on either side 
of the table, on which lay a pack of cards. He glanced 
around him, but said nothing. 

“Good afternoon !” both men said almost together. 


It was the four spot. 
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John Hartley did not answer. He looked steadily at Jem 
McNaughton, his face flushed and his eyes Lurning with 
excitement. 

* T should Jike a few minutes’ conversation with you, Mr. 
McNaughton,” he said. ignoring Lawrence. 

Jem returned his gaze. ° bere ahead.’ he replied, ~ m 
partner here won't mind. You've met him before, I think.” 

Hartley bit his lip; Jem’s tone angered him beyond 
me.sure. 

* What I have to say concerns you alone—for the present,” 
he answered. : 

“If it concerns me, it concerns my partner here, so fire 
ahead. You interrupted our game, ani we are anxious to 
get back to it.” 

Jem found it impossible to hide his dislike of the man, and 
l:e showed it now in every word he spoke. Hartley's attitude 
did not tend to increase the opinion he had previously formed 
of him, and McNaughton sat down on the table trying to keep 
his emotions under control. 

** May I ask you one or two questions ? ” queried Hartley. 

“Yes; if you'll only get a hustle on you. But I wont 
promise to answer them.” 

Hartley approached nearer to him. 
Hatchettes’ to-day with Miss Gilliat ?” 

Hartley’s words came quickly, and his cheeks flushed 
decper. 

“Your information is correct,’ McNaughton replied ; 
“but I should advise you, if you intend asking any more 
questions in that strain, to be fairly careful. I'm liable to 
be easily upset on some points, amd then things get un- 
pleasant !”” 

Hartley smiled, sneeringly, with the self-confidence of the 
man who thinks he holds the whip hand. 

* There is only one thing I want to ask you,” he replied, 
and his hands were tightly clenched. ** Will you please 
explain how it was that your arms were around Miss (illiat 
when you bg eal a in the cab this morning ?”” 

ru _—” 
y stepped back, and Jem McNaughton found a 
revolver levelled at his chest. 

Hartley was smiling again. ‘‘ No you won't,” he said; 
‘“‘ you'll just hear me out. I happened to be walking down 
Piccadilly this morning, on my way to—well, it doesn't 
matter—and I saw Miss Gilliat and yourseli ina cab. I mad> 
certain by retracing my steps, and saw you both get out at 
Hatchettes’.” 

“And you want an explanation?” Jem's voice was 
strangely quiet, but his eyes were gleaming ominously. 

* Considering I am practically attianced to Miss Gilliat, as 

ou are well aware, jt seems due to me.” 

He still held the revolver pointed at McNaughton. 

** And if I refuse?” 

‘I shall draw my own conclusions.’ 

McNaughton’s lips were twitching, and, seeing the expres- 
sion on his face, Pierre Lawrence drew closer to him. He 
knew Jem’s nature, and he wanted to avert anything that 
could but prove disastrous to them both. 


“Did you lunch at 
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He realised they were now in civilised England, and not in 
the far West. Nature's methods served out there, where the 
only recognised law was a man’s ability to shoot quicker and 
straighter than his neighbour. But here it was ditierent, and 
he wantéd to be near enough to Jem to prevent anything 
scrious happening. 

“And your conclusions will be?” McNaughton asked. 

He seemed to be anxious for Hartley's anawer, and he 
folded his arms and threw back his head. 

Hartley still held the revolver, practically covering both 
men. 

“That you gained all Miss Gilliat’s money by some trick, 
and, having left her penniless, are making ase of the power of 
your money to——” 

“Stop!” 

Jem’s vuice sounded like the sharp crack of a whip, and 
Hartley found himself at a disadvantage for a moment. 
However, he quickly recovered and retreated against the 


wall. 

“You'd better take your hand 
McNaughton,” he said, “ or I'm going to shoot. 
in London, but I have justification.” 

Jem took his hand from his pocket and folded his arms. 

“ See here, Hartley,” he said, “ you'd better get out from 
here before you're thrown out. And if you mention Miss 
Gilliat’s name again, I shall be forced to close your mouth 
with my fist. And you may as well drop that revolver, 
because it doesn’t happen to be loaded.” . 

Hartley laughed. “It happens to be loaded in all six 
chambers, so be careful, Mr. Jem McNaughton. And you may 
as well keep quiet, because I’ve a little proposition to put 
before you. You seem to have taken a sudden And violent 
interest in Miss Gilliat——” 

“ And for the reason that pr partner and I are gene fo 
protect her from falling into the hands of a scoundrel like 

ourself. See here,” Jem said quietly—almost too quietly 
it seemed to Pierre—‘‘ I’m going to speak pretty straight to 
you, though perhaps you won't know the meaning of the 
word. We-—that is, my partner here and myself —happen 
to know the relations that existed between yourself and Mrs. 
Gervaise during the time you were pleading with Alf—Sir 
Alfred—for the hand of his daughter.” 

Hartley tried vainly to interrupt him. 

“There's no need to go into details,” he continued, 
“because you know that you made love to 
reasons best known to yourself, and to Miss Gilliat for her 
money.” 

“It’s a lie!” 

He raised his revolver and moved a 
McNaughton. ‘ Look here,.McNaughton, 
your precious 
Anyway, if you're wise you'll just listen to my proposition. 
It’s a fact that you were partners with Sir Alfred Gilliat years 
ago, out West. Sir Alfred came home with a fortune; and 
some twenty years after you turn up in the village where he 
is living a few days before he is murdered ! 

“ After his death an eement is found by which ap- 
arently you become entitled to all his money and proper 
0 you think you could convince a jury that Sir Alfred he ld 

that agreement in his safe for over twenty years, knowing 
what would happen when it was found after his death ? 
You'll admit it’s curious ?” 

He laughed that sneering laugh which angered Jem beyond 
measure ; but the latter did not answer. 

Hartley continued, ‘‘ When I came to your rooms in the inn 
at Granady there was a box in the corner containing some of 
your luggage, and it struck me as rather curious that the rope 
it was bound by happencd to be of the same pattern as that 
which was found round Sir Alfred's dead body.” 

The two men said nothing, made no movement, did not as 
much as exchange a glance. Hartley's chance shot might 
have missed fire. But he knew that it had not. 

“You have had ample opportunity since of making use of 
that valuable piece of information,” Pierre replied at last. 
‘“« By the way, did you tell Mrs. Gervaise, or do you think she 
already knows enough about the murder ?” 

Looking at Hartley they saw the colour leave his 
they knew the suggestion had found its mark. 

It did not take Hartley 2 moment to regain his composure. 

“What Mrs. Gervaise knows is of no concern of mine,” he 
answered. ‘“ But we are wasting time. My proposition is 
this : I want you to place to the credit of Miss Gilliat’s account 
at the London and County Bank one half of the money you 
received under the strange agreement you held with Sir 
Alfred. When you have done this you are both to leave the 
country, otherwise I shall place all the information I have at 
the disposal of the authorities at Scotland Yard, and then you 
will be charged with the murder of Sir Alfred Gilliat.” 

“ And have you come here to ask us that ?”’ 

Hartley began to feel afraid now that he had played what 
he thought was his trump card. All his self-confidence 
departed from him, and he began to wonder what these two 
men would do. 

“See here, Hartley,” Pierre said, ‘do you mean what you 
say? And what will happen to Miss Gilliat 2” 

“«T mean every word I say ; and when Miss Gilliat has her 
rights restored to her, I shall marry her.” 

Jem laughed aloud. ‘I'm quite sure you mean that kindly, 
Hartley ; but it sounds somewhat funny coming from you. 
It so happens that both my partner and myself have fallen in 
love with Miss Gilliat, and we were just drawing lots to see 
which one of us should leave the ficld for the other.” 

“ You in love with Miss Gilliat ?”’ Hartley sneered. ‘ Do 
you think she'd have anything to do with a couple of scoun- 
drels who have robbed her of her inheritance—and, for all 
she knows, murdered her father ?” 

“It didn’t look like it in the cab this morning, did it ?”’ 
McNaughton answered. “ But there's some one at the door 
wondering what you're doing with that revolver held at my 


away from your hip pocket, 
; We may be 


I think you and 


face, and 


Hartley half turned to sce who was at the door, and in that 
brief moment Jem had moved towards him and caught his 
wrist in a grip of steel. ‘ Drop it,” he said fiercely ; ** you're 
$oo young to play with a revolver ; it might go off!” 

He gave Hartley's wrist a twist, and the revolver clattered 
on the floor, Pierre moved forward, and, picking it up, 
placed it in his pocket. 

“* We can add this to our collection, Jem,” he said. Put 


Do you Know that H,. G. Pelissie 


Mrs. Gervaise for 


step nearer to 


artner had better clear out of England ! 


Jem McNaughton was devoting all his attention to 
Hartley. : 

“ You and I are level now Hartley,” he said, ‘“‘ and you're 
just going to listen to me for a whi My partner and I, as 
1 mentioned, were dra lots for the right to have a clear 
field to look after Miss Gilliat, and I think you'd better join 
in. There will be no rivalry then.” 

‘“‘T absolutely refuse.” . 

“ ‘The condition being,” Jem continued, “ that if we both 
lose we'll place half the money we received from Sir Alfred 
to his daughter's credit at the bank you mentioned.” 

* And if I still refuse 2” Hartley answered. 

“We shall be compelled to ask Mrs. Gervaise to help us. 
It would be our last resource, but I think it would prove an 
efficacious one.” 

Hartley thought serious] 
men knew far more than 
“I agree,” he said. 

“Thank you!’ Pierre replied in mock politeness. 

The three men then stood round the table in the middle of 
which lay a pack of cards. 

“Odd man has first draw,” said Jem, taking a coin from 
his pocket. The other two followed his example, and when 
they showed, Hartley was odd man. Pierre beat Jem in the 
call for the coin, and so he was to cut last. 

“One cut each and ace counts high?” Pierre asked. 

Jem looked at Hartley. 

“That's it!” he replied, and Hartley nodded. 

Then a silence fell over them. In the street the rumble of 
the traffic could be faintly heard ; the call of the newsboys ; 
the clang of the motor-’bus bells. Outside, the city was pal- 
pitating with vigorous life ; men and women hurrying, laugh- 
ing, shouting—each one fighting for himself in the struggle 
for existence. And in that room were three men who were 
going to draw lots for their future happiness—fighting for 
the happiness only one woman could give them, fighting for 
that woman, gambling for her ! - 

“You cut,” said Pierre sharply. 
Nervously Hartley stretched out 
cards. He drew a king of diamonds. 

He looked at it, then threw it on 
laugh. ‘* Beat that!” he cried. 

Pierre drew next, and brought out the five spot. | His hand 
was trembling, but it was impossible to tell what his thoughts 
were from his face. 

It was Jem McNaughton's 
him intently. 

With a firm hand he cut the pack. 
lessly for him to turn it up. 

The ace of diamonds ! 

Jem McNaughton had won. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
— 


“ TysanpEr,” said the wife sweetly, “do you know 
what day this is?” 

“Of “course.” said hubby, pretending to have 
remembered all the time, “it’s the anniversary of our 


wedding-day, dear.” 
answered the wife. - “ It’s 


**No such thing!” pice 
the day you promised to nail the leg on that old kitchen 


table.” 


for a moment, and he saw these 
e gave them credit for knowing. 


his hand and cut the 


the table with a loud 


turn, and the other two looked at 


They waited breath- 
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THE COST OF SHIPPING WARS. 

Tur negotiations between the British and German 
shipping companies trading to South and East Africa have 
fortunately been brought to a successful conclusion, 
consequently there is no possibility of a disastrous rate 
war between the rivals. 

For some years past the Germans have had the trade 
on the East Coast of Africa almost entirely to themselves, 
and even the British Government has had to send stores 
to Mombasa and other ports by the foreign companies. 

Such a state of affairs has not fostered British trade, 
and recently the Union Castle Line determined to extend 
their sailings right up the East Coast, calling at both 
Portuguese, German, and British ports. 

The German companies resented what they regarded 
as poaching on their preserves and at once announced 
their intention of carrying goods to South Africa at rates 
below those charged by the English lines. 

Although passengers and traders may receive con- 
siderable benefit while a rate war is in progress, such 
methods of competition are very costly, and in the end 
the rival shippers usually come to terms and may cven 
raise rates in excess of the old charges. 

It may be remembered that in 1904 there was a fierce 
rate war in the Atlantic, and for several weeks it was 
possible to travel to New York for only £2. Such a state 
of affairs could not last, as it was estimated that the 
British shipping lines alone were losing £30,000 a week, 
while the Germans lost even more heavily. 

Then more recently the Germans made a dead sct at 
the Cunard Company, resulting in a loss to the Hamburg- 
Amerika line of some £300,000 according to the Shipping 
Gazette. The position of the British company was stronger 
in the end than at the beginning of the war in spite of 
-heavy losses. 

The Germans are never afraid of waging wars against 
British firms, and it must be confessed that within recent 
years German shipping has increased by leaps and bounds. 
In fact the German flag is more in evidence in many Far 
Eastern ports than is the Red Ensign. 

For two years the Hansa Company of Bremen engaged 
in a freight war with the P. and O. line to India, which 
resulted in a reduction of its own dividend and much loss 
to the famous British company. However, the Germans 
stated that they had strengthened their position and 
had secured peace for some time to come. The directors 
considered a loss of 3 per cent. of their profits was not 
too much to pay for future possibilities. 


° =’ Where Football and Cricket hav; 
Declined, Hockey and Bowls have Gained. 


A return of the games played upon the parks and 
grounds controlled by the London County Council reves! ; 
some striking facts about the popularity of differen: 
sports. Some of our national pastimes seem losing tii: 
hold upon the youth of the country, while es th. 
have not been much in evidence are being played mo'; 
and more every year. 

For some time now complaints have been made that « 
conquering golf is slowly but surely taking the place «' 
cricket as our national game, and the great increase in (:. 
number of golf courses goes far to corroborate this furs. 

The crack cricketer is as fond of his pastime as ever. |. 
the less skilful man has grown tired of standing in a |: 
gun all the afternoon while the clever batemen and bow i+ 
of the team have all the fun. The duffer has to do |i; 
share of fielding, but may never be put on to bat or bo.:'. 

In golf it is not like this. However bad a player 11... 
be, he has a run for his money. Therefore it is i 
surprising that he forsakes cricket and takes * 

Football, too, has had to bow the knee to “rou 
and ancient’ game. Professionalism has increased to 
such an extent that the amateur is crowded out. «| 
recent troubles in the camp of the unpaid player lia.s 
driven many men to take up golf, which has the advantazs 
of being an all-the-year game. 

Is the Weather to Blame? 

The figures given by the London County Council sho 
that the two national games of Britain are losing tleir 
popularity. In 1907 the number of cricket matclics 
played within the London area was 29,010, whereas 
in the past year it was only 23,024. Perhaps the wretched 
summer had something to do with this, but in 1908 the 
number of matches not reach 27,000, so that tle 
decline is progressive. 

Football, too, declined slightly, from 15,057 to 14.315 
matches. Other games that show a decline are lacrosso 
and lawn-tennis. The great Canadian game never had 
a large number of devotees in this country, but the visi:s 
of teams from the Dominion gave a fillip to the pastims 
that now seems to have died out. 

What are the games that are taking the place of thie 
pastimes in popularity ?_ Two stand out pre-eminently. 
one @ summer game and the other a winter sport—bow!s 
and hockey. Everybody who travels about the country 
must have noticed how tremendously the old game of 
bowls is increasing in favour. 

Public courses are always thronged with players, while 
private clubs are springing up everywhere. Bowling has 
always been popular in Scotland and ‘in different parts of 
England, but the recent growth of the game is really 
amazing. 

Hockey v. Football. 

It also seems likely that football will shortly lave 
to bow the knee to hockey as a winter game, at least among 
amateurs. It is played in all the public schools and is, 
in consequence, finding more followers every at the 
"Varsities. A year or two it was there were 
more freshmen who pla; hockey than football, and 
all over the’country the number of clubs is increasing, 
even the North taking a greater interest in the game. 

Lawn-tennis, too, is a game which is not play so much 
as it was. The figures for the London district show 4 
diminution of over 9,000 matches. As tennis killed 
croquet in the ‘seventies, so bowls, golf, and motoring 
are killing tennis. - 

Nowadays, so many ladies play golf that those men \ ho 
were lured to tennis by the gleam of an eye, now fin'! ‘0 
older game provides as many opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of feminine society. 

oyeling killed walking as a sport, and the coring 
of the motor bicycle and the cheap motor may do the 52:19 
for cycling, although, as a necessary means of getting 
about, the cycle is more used than ever. 

A Glance at Other Countries. 

Motoring has certainly injured many espe. ia!!y 
the more expensive peg tigenall by Tost reality, 

Yachting has declined since motor touring has be °° 
so popular, and the motor-boat is harming small yaclit'\3 
and sailing. 

We see the same tendency in foreign countries. A! 0"° 
time cricket was popular among a considerable sen 
of the people of the United States who Brivis 
traditions, but the rise of baseball has killed cricket ex°°' 
in Philadelphia and one or two other places. A few yoo} 
ago golf was one of the most favoured s in the Stai"s. 
but the youth of the country are forsaking it wholesale 
lawn-tennis. 

In Germany football has made gigantic strides ihia 
recent years and seems likely to oust all other games froma 
the favour of the comparatively small number who go in for 
sport. On its introduction some years ago it was called 
a“ spleeny game,” by which was meant a game that led 
to quarrelling, and certainly those who ook pat in thos9 
early games can bear witness to the quarrels ocon::°4 
over every decision of the umpire, 


olf. 
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Mr. Aubrey 
Hunt, the artist, 
one day in 1889, 
whilst painting in 
Venice, met a 
particularly fine, 
muscular young 
man, and in the 
course of conver- 
sation mentioned 
that his new acquaintance might well come to London 
to try conclusions with a professional strong man, who 
was at the time offering £1,000 to anyone who could 
equal his feats of strength. He little thought what was to 
be the effect of this short chat. The fine rang imen 
of human power and physique was Hugen dow. 

Full of the flush of youth and conscious strength 
given by magnificent health, and a body the sym- 
metrical and muscular developments of which have 
never been equalled in the present day, and probably 
were at no period excelled even in the olden times 
of Herculean Grecian athletes, young Eugen Sandow 
was ambitious. So it came about that London 
was startled by the announcement tbat an unknown 

mg man hed accepted the challenge of its 
celebrated champion strong man. 


His First Success. 


How, before an audience so vast as has at no 
time before or since been crowded into the immense 
London Aquarium, Sandow with ease eclipsed all 
the feats of the challenger is a matter of history. 

His continual adding of new record to record 
was such that, within a couple of years of his first 
startling public appearance, all over the world the 
name dow became a synonym of colossal 
strength. In this he scored point number one 
of his ambitions, but only point number one. 


What the Conqueror Foresaw. 

Mr. Sandow realised from the beginning that 
every man and every woman could vastly improve 
his or her health and physique as he had done 
himself, for at the age of ten he was a delicate little 
lad. He had the shrewd foresight to discern that by 
making for himself a world-wide name as the most 
perfect physical man living he would stand a far better 
chance of achieving his ambitious aim of a regenerated 
human race, physical and mental, than by any other 
means. 

Mr. Sandow worked out the why and the wherefore 
of every action, and the influence of scientific exercise 
upon weakness and disease, so that now the medical 
world has been convinced of his skill and knowledge 
and the soundness of his methods. So much so that at 
the present time no less than 600 or 700 practising 
doctors include amongst their prescriptions for certain 
ailments advice to ‘‘ take a course of Sandow’s Exercise.” 


Mr. Sandow's Life Mission. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Sandow must be regarded as 
oconpying a high place amongst the most remarkable 
men of the present day, for this modern wonder-worker 
in the orld of healing has devoted the whole energies 
of his life to curmg man and womankind of their 
bodily ills and afflictions, and to rescuing them from 
the pernicious and disastrous habit of self-drugging. 
Indeed, he must be looked upon as one of the greatest 
benefactors of suffering humanity, as a humanitarian 


From photo by) (Warwick BROOKES. 


MR. EUGEN SANDOW. 


AND FULL PARTICULARS 


This Health Library of twenty-four separate little volumes has 
been specially prepared by Mr. Sandow to give everyone who 
desires perfect health, or the cure of any specific ailment in which 
curative physical culture can be employed with success, the 
comvenient o unity of investigating, without trouble or cost, 
the likeli of the Sandow Treatment proving the means of the 
complete recovery of health in their own cases as it has already 
Proved in the cases of so many other patients, 


VoL. 
1. Indigestion aad Dyspepsia. 
2, Constipatina and its Cure. 
3. Liver Troubles. 

4. Nervous Disorders 


VOL. 
13. Lack of Vigour. 
M. Physical Deformitiesia Men 
18. 1 -Deformities io 
in omen. 

Men. 16. Functional Defects in 
5. Nervous [Cisorders in 

Women. 
6. Obesity in Men. 
7. Obesity in Women. 
: an Affections. 
2° Lung and Chest Complaiats 
10, Rheumatism and Gout. 
Hl. Anemia: Its Cause and 


Cure. 
12, Kidney Disorders : Func- | 23. Insomnia. 
tional and Chronic, 24, Neurasthenia. 
Ij unable to call personally at the Sandow Institute sufferers 
Gre invited to select the volume bearing upon their principal 
tovakness, and to write for a co , addressing Eugen Sandow, 32 
St. James’ Street, London, sw, and mentioning this offer in 
Pearson’s Weekly,” when they will receive same as nearly by 
Feturn of post as possible. 


peech. 
17. Circulatory Disorders. 
18, Skin Disorders. 
19, Physical Development for 


Men. 

20. Everyda Health. 

21. Boys api Girls’ Health 
and Ailments. 

22. Figure Culture for Women. 


The Romantic Career of 
Eugen Sandow. 


How He Cures the Illness of Modern Life Without Medicine. 
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in the highest sense of the word, with a great and noble 
purpose, and possessed of the determination, energy, 
and resources to pursue what he regards as his life’s 
sole mission to its inevitable end. 

There is no doubt that the name of Eugen Sandow 
will be handed down to posterity not as the strong man, 
but as the greatest healer of civilisation’s ailments, and 
that without drugs, visita to expensive spas, irksome 
diet restrictions, or the interference in any way with the 
habits or occupation of the patients whom he treats. 


Treating Iliness through the Post. 

To-day there are thousands upon thousands of men 
and women scattered over the world whose thanks are 
due to Mr. Sandow for the health they at present enjoy, 
and amongst them, in the country and in distant 


my 
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MR. EUGEN SANDOW 


is daily in correspondence with*hundreds of sufferers in all parts of the country 
Gnd abroad, giving them his advice, and prescribing curative treatment which 


Ueey carry out at home. 


colonies, thousands whom he has never seen, but to 
whom he has been able to restore health and happiness 
by correspondence. 

This is the wonderful part about Mr. Sandow's treat- 
ment, which, without medicine, by easy, pleasant, 
scientific exercise, cures the majority of modern 
ailments. 


No Weight-Lifting or Strenuous Exertions. 
_The men or women who were veritable wrecks, whose 
digestive organs refused to perform their duties, whose 
food turned to acidity, whose nervous weaknesses 
beggared description, whose appetites were nil, whose 
night watches were unrefreshed by continuous sleep, 
and who were reduced to a perpetual nightmare of 
depression, who are to-day healthy and strong. hearty 
eaters, sound sleepers, thorough enjoyers of life, as a 
result of consulting Eugen Sandow and following the 
advice given by him, may be numbered in thousands. 
Just consider for 2 moment the ways and means by 
which all this has been brought about. There is still an 
idea abroad that Curative Physical Culture involves 
violent or protracted exercise. No greater fallacy could 
be. There are no heavy weights to lift, no strenuous 
exertions to be made, the treatment is so gentle and 


[Warwick Brookes. 


inconvenience by a child of five or a man or woman of 
eighty-five years of age without fear of strain or undue 
fatigue. 

A Boon to the Middle-Aged and the Elderly. 

To the man who has led a strenuous life, either at 
home or abroad, and who at the age of forty-five or 
fifty naturally looks forward to a healthy middle age, 
but finds, as so many do, that his vigour is distinctly on 
the wane, that the trials to which he has subjected his 
system in either work or pleasure are now beginning to 
have a marked effect upon his health and strength, 
Mr. Sandow and his science are invaluable. 

There is no other way in which youth may be so 
surely and pleasantly maintained or renewed. 

A large proportion of Mr. Sandow’s patients are men 
and women between the ages of forty-five and sixty- 
five, while many elderly people, right up to eighty and 
eighty-five yeurs of age, huve found that there is no 
reason why good health and a considerable measure of 
vigour should not be retained up to the close of life as 
the result of a gentle course of Curative Physical 
Culture. 

So wide is the field covered by Curative Physical 
Culture that one cannot attempt in a short article to 
cover even a small part of the range of illnesses with 

which Mr. Sandow is daily dealing. 


Amazing Success of the Sandow 
Treatment. 

By Mr. Sandow’s method 99 in every 100 patients 
treated are substantially benefited in health, and 
94 in every 100 completely cured of their illness. 
Marvellous figures! They are given as the result 
of a special investigation which the well-known 
newspaper Truth made into the records of cases— 
many of them of a most serious character, for 
which a cure had hitherto been sought in vain— 
treated by Mr. Sandow by correspondence and 
at his Institute, 32 St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 


An Offer to Our Readers. 

If you or your children, therefore, are ill, 
suffering from any of the complaints which are 
amenable to scientific exercise, this method, which 
has proved so amazingly successful, is undoubtedly 
the one to be inquired into. This, all readers 
of Pearson's Weekly who are in ill-health can do 
without cost by accepting Mr. Sandow’s offer to 
forward a copy of the particular booklet in his 
Health Library, the titles of which are given below, 
which deals with the illness upon which advice 
is desired. 


Free Books which will Help You to Health. 
It is for readers of Pearson’s W ekly who are in ill- 
health or out of condition, not feeling ‘quite the thing,” 
that Mr. Sandow has prepared and produced this Health 
Library, for he is desirous of the very widest publicity it is 
ossible to obtain being given to the vast and wonderful 
nefits which the ailing, the sick, and the afflicted—all 
those whose sufferings and conditions which are success- 
fully treated by his method—can derive from Scientific 
Physical Exercise. 
hese bookletslay before readers a concise description of 
his system of applying physical culture asa cure in certain 
ailments and weaknesses which are most prevalent to-day, 
and show how invalids and others may benefit by his per- 
sonal direction of this curative means in their own cases. 
They describe lucidly how Mr. Sandow has established 
an organisation by means of which he is not only able 
to deal personally with cases in all parts of the world, 
but also to make the adoption of his method of treatment 
as inexpensive as it has been proved to be effective. 
The booklet especially desired will be forwarded 
gratis and post free, and if full particulers are given in 
the application form printed below, Mr. Sandow will 
endeavour to send also a candid opinion on the case, 
which involves the inquirer in no responsibility to take 


graduated that it may be taken at home without any ‘ treatment if the case is one which Mr. Sandow can accept. 


SELECT THE BOOKLET YOU DESIRE FROM THE LIST GIVEN HERE, FILL IN ITS TITLE 
ON THIS COUPON, AND CUT OUT AND POST IT TO-DAY. 


“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” SPECIAL FORM FOR OBTAINING MR. SANDOW’S ADVICE 
AND LITERATURE CONCERNING THE SANDOW TREATMENT. 


Arrangements have been made by which Mr. Sandow will, without any charge, study the cases of the 
Pearson's Weekly readers who fill in this Form, and send a personal letter giving his opinion upon the suitability 
of their cases for treatment by scientific exercises. At the same time he will forward a'so, without chargo, a copy 
of the booklet selected by the inquirer from the Health Library detailed above. 


To EUGEN SANDOW, 32 St. James’ Street, London. 


Please send me a copy of Vol. No 
by scientific exercise. 


Mr., Mrs., Miss, or 


Please say His, or} 
other title, 


Essential particulars are: 


NAME sccssvcassssigegsiaessnascesices 


AdAVESS ..rocrercesseevereroscees 


together with your opinion as to whether mine is a case for treatment 


oer ee err eree errr errr etre rT try Cee cere eer erreri eT Terr eery 


Ocen pation 


Ailment or physical defect from which relief is desired.......ssessssesersessersersesssrseesesssesesssteeesseessacsessceearensaenees 


particulars of your 


Give here atone | 
condition, continu- 


ing on your oT 
Qeeiaasessseososceesscarsoosseseeces 


notepaper. 


Ore ccrraccccccccceseeserseere PEYTETITTTETIILILETE LTT eerre rr rvr rrr rrr rrrer rr reir rey . 


eee eee tee cs ceeees eee 
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TAPERS? 


Recentty 8 mistress was 
showing her new servant how to 
prepare dinner. All went well 
until the macaroni for the pudding was produced. The 
servant was surprised when she saw the long white 
sticks. When they were placed in water she looked 
astonished. 

“ Did you say, missus.” she said, “ that you are going 
to make a pudding out of that 2?” 
“Yes, Molly,” was the reply. 

macaroni cooked before >” 

“No, ma’am,” answered Molly. “The last 
was at we used them things to light the gas with.” 


>_fl0OCc- 


lace I 


First Youth: “Scientists say that trees contribute to | 


the heat of the atmosphere.” 


Second Youth: “That's so; a birch has warmed me 


many a time.” 
>—_OC 


She : “ Father believes in the pleasures of anticipation.” 
He : “ Do you agree with him ?” 
She: “Oh, yes, indeed. In the summer he promises 


to buy me a sealskin coat the following winter if I'll give | 


up going to the seaside, and in the winter he promises to 
col me to the seaside the following summer 

if I give up the sealskin coat, so, you see, 
am always happy.” 


>_—_0Cc~< 


Bessie: ‘Oh, Mabel! Iam in an awful 
dilemma. I’ve quarrelled with Harry, and 
be wants me to send his ring back.” 

Mabel : “ That’s too bad.” 

Bessie: “But that isn’t the point, 
I’ve forgotten which is his ring.” 


COC 


DOGGED !!! 


A NeRVous man on his lonely homeward 
way heard the echoing of footsteps behind 
him. and dim visions of hooligans and 
robbery with violence coursed through his 
brain. The faster he walked, the more the 
man behind, increased his speed, and 
although the nervous one took the most 
roundabout and devious course he could 
devise, still his tracker followed. At last 
he turned into a churchyard. 

“If he follows me here,” he decided, 
“there can be no doubt about his 
intentions.” 

The man behind did follow. and, quiver- 
ing with fear and rage, the nervous one 
turned and confronted him. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 
“ Why are you following me?” 

“Do you always go home like this?” 
asked the stranger, “or are you “giving 
yourself a treat to-night? I am going up 
to’ Brown's, and the porter at the station 
told me to follow you, as you lived next 
door. Excuse my asking, but are you going 
home at all to-night ?”’ 

COC 
§ Weary (lying under apple-tree)- “TI say, 
mister, kin I have one of dem apples ? " 

Farmer: “Why, them apples won’t be 
ripe for four months yit.” 

Weary: “Qh, dat’s all right. I ain’t 
in no hurry. I'll wait.” 


_—_OCo 


Father: ‘It’s singular that whenever I 
want you to marry a man you object, and 


whenever I do not want you to marry one you straight- | 


way insist on it.” 


objects.”* 
>O OC 


Wife: “ Did you post that letter I gave you?” 


Hubby : “ Yes. dear, I carried it in my hand, so I couldn't 
forget it, and I dropped it in the first box. I remember, | 


because—— 
Wifie: “There. dear, don’t say any more. “I didn’t 
give you any letter to post.” 


SOC 


THEN HE UNDERSTOOD. 

THE proud father, a young seaman, awkwardly holding 
his first-born daughter, was visibly embarrassed under the 
scrutiny of the many eyes in the congregation, and his 
nervousness was not decreased by the sudied wailing of 
the infant as they stood at the font. 

When the time for the baptism of the babe arrived the 
bishop noticed that the father was holding the child so 
that its fat little legs pointed towards the font. 

“ Turn her this way,’ he whispered, but the father was 
too disconcerted to hear or understand. 

“Turn her foet round,” the bishop whispered again, 
but still there was no response. The situation was fast 
becoming critical, when an ancient mariner in the back 
of the church came to the rescue. 


Putting his weather-beaten hand to his mouth, he yelled 
out h : “ Head her up to the wind, Jack!” ane 


is When to a hooketall you have paced For a magazine to aati your taste —zet the RO YAL. 


“ Have you never seen ! 4, 
stage at Liverpool to wash my hands, and what do you 


Highland Ghillie ; ** Na, na, ma man , nae mair huntin’ for me. 
aye being taen for a deer.” 

Tourist : ‘* But how do you earn your living now ?” 

Highland Ghillie: ‘* Man, I help the trout fishers noo, an’ I'm glad tae sae 
that naebody yet has taen me for a fish.” 


THE LIMIT. | 


A Toroyto man who visited Britain last summer | 
appests to think this country the champion tip-taker. 
e says: “Well, I had tipped every man, from the | 
swell gent who seemed to own the House of Commons | 
down to the hireling who gummed the wrong labels on my | 


and I went into the waiting-room on the landing- 


think stared me in the face when I had finished? A 
placard, ‘ Please tip the basin.’ I'll be hanged if I did!” 
>S0 
Figg : “ You have seen Jones’ wife. 
Would you call her pretty?” 
Fogg: ‘I might if I were talking to Jones.” 
tr ae OL ee 
The Groom (during the honeymoon) : “ When did my 
little wifie first discover that she loved me 2" 
The Bride : ** When I found myself getting angry every 
time I heard anyone call you an idiot.” 
>So | 


SANDY ON THE SAFE SIDE. 


What is she like ? 


Tourist : ‘So you dox't go beating for shooting parties any more ,” 


I got tired 0 


Wererk ENDING 
Fes. 21, 1910. 


.. SWANK! 

Tre coster and iis best girl wera 
discnssing recent events ong 

day recently. 

Said 'Arry: “ Did you read the list of presents Ano 
Smith had for her weddin’ 2?” 

"Arriet :* Yes, did. The hidea for such as them “aving 
the weddin’ put in the paper! ‘They might be vioomin 
haristocrats.”’ 

*Arry : ‘Fancy her mother giving her sich a ’andsome 
present as a ‘orse and trap!” 

’4drriee: “*Garn! It was a clothes-horse and a mouse. 
trap. That's their bloomin’ pride!” 

>—_0C 

Flossie Footlight: ‘Part of the Japanese wedding. 
ceremony consists in the burning of the discarded toys of 
the bride.”* 

Winnie Wings : “ Horrors! 
her cast-off lovers, do you?” 


>COC 

Unshaven Person (entering barber's shop): “T do not 
want a hair-singe, shampoo, electric massage, dandruff 
cure, or head-wash.”’ 

Barber : “ Well, what do you want ? 

UnshavenPerson : “I want a shave.” 

Barber (to assistant) - “Shave him, Bil 
There’s no law to prevent these chaps wasting 
our time.” 


You don’t mean cremating 


COCO 


Goodart: “You didn’t actually tell hin 
that I didn’t think him much of a poet ?” 

Wiseman : “ Yes, T did.” 

Goodart : “Ob! I wouldn’t have had you 
do that for the world——” 


Wiseman: ‘‘ Nonsense ! That doesn’t 
hurt him. It only makes him pity you.” 
“flO 
IMPOSSIBLE. . 


Bonev’s father is not a brilliant sort of 
man; i; has been said, in fact, that he 
errs decidedly in the other direction. 

He took Bobby the other ay on a short 
visit to some friends, and, thinking to make 
a good popes he started a converatton. 

“T had quite an adventure the other 
evening,” he said. “At the corner of a 
dark street a man suddenly sprang out on 
me. and said that if I didn’t give him my 
watch he’d knock my brains out. Jortun. 
ately, a policeman came along, and the man 
took to his heels!” 

“And weren't you afraid?” asked his 
hostess. 

» “ Afraid!” echoed Bobby’s papa modestly. 
“ Well, I hope not.” 

‘ But,” went on the lady, “if he had 
carried out his threat ?” 

“Well,” answered the visitor, “if he 
had——” And then the loyal little Bobby 
struck in. 

“T'll bet there's nobody who could knock 
any brains out of father!’ he said proudly. 

CoC 

Wife: “Is there any difference betweea 
a fort and a fortress ?”’ 

Husband : “‘ Not much, except, of course, 
that a fortress must be harder to silence !” 

OC 

Employer: “Mr. Tops, I have long 
observed with approval your as:iduity 
and devotion to business, and I am now 
about to test your abilities in a new 


\ 
Mrs. Buggins: ‘“ Before we were married you used 


at. to say I was the sunshine of life.” 
Daughter : “‘ Yes, and whenever we are agreed the man | Y Bug ee iger 


Mr. Buggins : “ Well, I admit that you still do your best 
to make things hot for me.” | 


COUCH | 

Cobwigger : “I hear the storm blew your tent down?” | 
Circus Proprietor ; “‘ Worse than that. The rain gave | 
the sword-swallower a sore throat and washed all the | 
designs off the tattooed man.” | 
i 


~—oOCo 
Little Lester Livermore : ‘‘ Papa, what is the difference 
between a vision and a sight? This book says——”’ | 
{ 
' 
| 


Mr. Livermore : ‘‘ The difference between a girl bef 
and a girl after she is married.” a 


lOc 
DISABLED. 


: In a certain camp a battalion was being instructed on 
‘How to take a convoy through open country.” 

One company was told ‘off to represent a convoy, the 
men being told that they were to represent horses, cows | 
and waggons. : ; 

After being halted a short time the advance signal | 


“was given, and the convoy moved on, but the major! 


noticed that one man continued to lie down, an ing | 

up to him in a rage, said : ‘‘ Man, why ei a ' 

The soldier replied: “ I can’t, sir.” ; 

Major :“ Youcan’t ? What do you mean?” | 
‘I'm a waggon,” said the soldier, ‘and I’ve got a 

| 


wheel off.” 


capacity, in which, I feel sure, you will 
acquit yourself with credit to the house and—er——” 

Mr: Tops (highly delighted) ; “‘ I—I—I shall do my 
best, sir!”’ 

Employer ; “ As I was about to say, Mr. Tops, the porter 
is ill this morning, and I shall have to ask you to sweep 
out the office.” 

_—_OCfX 


Mrs. Klubbs (severely) : “I've been lying awake threo 
ours waiting for you to come home.” 
Mr. Klubbs (ruefully) ; “* And I’ve been staying away 
three hours, waiting for you to go to sleep." 


COC 


e CRUSHED. ; 
HEY were a happy pair, bent on enjo thomsclves. 
and they didn’t much mind if the other ef suficred 
in consequence. 

Presently the girl started to criticise the clothes wo:t 
by an elderly woman sitting on the opposite seat. a” 
the youth, wishing to please, entered into the thing 
heartily. 

The old lady's last year’s bonnet and cloak were fully 
criticised with more or less giggling on the young lady's 
part; the cut of her skirt was condemned, and there 13 
no telling what might have come next if the woman ha 
not put a sudden stop to the conversation by @ bit of 


, clever feminine strate 


She turned her head noticed that the girl was oldet 
than the youth, and in the smoothest of tones seid: 

‘Madam, will you please stop your son from staring 
at me? It becomes irritating.” 
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THE GENUINE SWISS 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


The Peoples Favourite 


AFTER MEASLES tte sure preventive of 
very serious ilines is SCOLt’s Emulsion. 
Accept SCOTT'S only if you want to be sure. © 

This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter : 


114 The Grove, Hammeremith; London,W. Sept. 19th, 1908, 
Gentlemen,—I used the SCOTT’S Emulsion for a little boy of 
four yeare old for general weakness, and found it quite brought 

the little one back to a good state of 


In SCOTT’S Emulsion, the health after a had attack of measles, I 
manulacturers have put in ghall alwaya feel every confidence in 
the cure is ieft cut! recommending as well as using 
SCOTT'S Emulsion myself . 


for any case, and can give it my entire approval. 
‘ Yours gratefully (Signed) Nurse JULIA DAVIS, Midwife. 


OTT'S Emulsion prevents serious illness at any and will be 
Booval by your Doct for budding wp after MEASLES if you sak him. 


Send for f sample bottle—enclose for pos and mention this paper. 
A charming booklet for your child Rod with it. SCOTT & BOWNE, Lid, 
20-11 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. 


D 
BANG! 
Another of those - 
“cheap” unrciiable 
so-called watches 
just broke down. 
Served him right! 
He tried to “save” 


CURE 


You can use each of the 
3 sides in turn by simply 


and p! 
eure worn edge inside. use of the Truss unnecessary. 
a shilling or so and ths were mement. For many 


ade in Iron and Rubber.’ 
Uf all Leather Merchants and soot 
Shops. 


got a toy instead 
of a timekeeper. 
The only low-priced 
watch guaranteed 
by its makers 

to keep accurate 
time is the 
Ingersoll. 

Look for the name ‘on the dial. 


Non-magnetic, Lantern Pinion, Real 

Lever, Stem Wind and Set, Short Wind. 

INGERSOLL WATCHES include the 
rown ave 


Wholesale: 
ULLATHORNE & CO, 
9 Gate Street, LONDON, W.C., 


Sthma 


Sufferers 


cured me. 


Eclipse, solid nickel cane. ~ 6]. that every Ruptured suffcrer throug] 
1 ghout 
junior, (po begga =. ca ae fer 6/- and nine month'y caymonts the length and breadth of the land should 


Sold by 10,000 British Deaters, or from the 
manufacturers, if you cannot obtain a 
Senuine Ingersoll, 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO, 
288 Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 


for our GREAT 


Records on Easy 
— 6 Monthly Terms. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


fm sent on Seven 


PILES “S>* Hemolewm. 


One susticntion gives almost instant relief. 
. A. PI 
5/- ‘“ TMAN & CO., 


Lta., 
ars St. Manct B, SHEFFIELD 


ve tes 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


YOUR 


RUPTURE 


AND DISCARD THE TRUSS. 


Learn How You May 
= Do Both FREE. : 


Why suffer from Rupture of any 
description when you can learn all about 
acure simply for the cost of a letter or 
poatcard—a cure which quickly, painlessly 
and permanently restores ruptured suf- 
ferers to perfect health and renders the 


years I was practically help- 
lese through a double rupture. ‘I'russes 
octors said that an 
= operation would do 
Zt me no good wiat- 
US) ever. 
Bi despair, and as a 
4 last resource, I 
decided to make 
S Rupture, its cause 
and cure, my 
special study, with 
the reeultthataftcr 
much research I 
discovered a system which completely 
was so overjoyed at my 
» | discovery that as soon as possible I told 
every ruptured person I knew, about it, 
. and to my great delight they were able to 
cure themselves also. 
read about this discovery in the news- 
papers. Thousands have since been cured 
by it, and therefore if you are ruptured, or 
know anybody who is ruptured, write to 
me at ouce and I will have sent on to you 
the information you need and a ‘Test 
entircly free of charge. 


wore uselegs3, anl D 


Probably you have 


This ‘ A 
Bplenaid Disc Machi tpcure themselves with my system, as I did. 
wrfeetiona, and ave Simply fill in and send coupon below and 
‘ed. “Endless tenned cd2s- | all will be sent you entirely at my expense. 


FREE TEST COUPON. 


M OFFER of Disc} “apt. W. A. Cottines & Soxs (Box 508). 
82 Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


Dear Sirs :—Send me Free the Information 
Allmakes & prices} 2U¢ Test that I may cure my Rupture. 


ee eeeeeereerecrenrerserserseeene 


THE CYCLIST’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


BEFORE ordering a new Bicycle see the 

new Rudge-Whitworth Models, which 
include the greatest improvements and 
novelties ever introduced. 


Rustless finish and absolute. interchange- 
ability are exclusive features, as well as 
light weight, great strength and durability, 
and moderate prices, with fine workmanship. 


The Rudge is the only Bicycle made 
under the control of Physical and Chemical 
Laboratories devoted solely to the perfection 
of the Bicycle. 


Every Cyclist snould nave the New 
76-page Catalogue with superb coloured 
frontispiece. 

POST FREE FROM 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd., 


(Dept. 314), COVENTRY. 


“ LONDON DEPOTS: 
230 Tottenham Court Road, W 
23 Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 
160 Regent Street, W. 


edfern's aii 
NAVY &£ 


Rubber Feels G4 


The nerve shock of boots will affect the health of 
everyone but the strongest. 

But it need not. 

The concussion of the leather heel on made roads and 
pavements is greater than the resilience of the human 
foot can equalise. But not if Redfern’s Navy Rubber 
Heels are used. 


Almost in 


They absorb all concussion and make walking on any suiface as 
free from nerve jar as walking on soft turf. 

One pair saves its cost—and more—in boot repairs. 

All boot repairers can supply and fix them. 

Gid. men’s, and 44d. Ladies’ and Children’s. 


Write for Booklet— 
Redfern’s Rubber Works Ltd., Hyde, nr. Manchester. 


AI7 


Do you wish to become a graceful skater? Do you 
wish to know how to accomplish the most difficult 
feats in fancy figure skating? Then get 


ROLLER SKATING 


yy Professor John F. Davidson 
(The Leading Expert of the Day) 


I am anxious 


Sold at all Skating Rinks and at Bookstalls, prics 6d., or post 
free for 7d. from A. F. SowTEr, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


wy 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Serman Toast. 
Beat two eggs in a teacup, fill it up 
with milk, add pepper and salt. Place 
some slices of bread without crust on & 
dish, pour the mixture over and let them 
steep for half an hour. Drain the slices 
and fry them lightly in butter. Serve with 
sweet lemon sauce. 
This Inexpensive Sauce 
uires to be better known. Put a 
small handful of loaf sugar into a saucepan, 
add a little water, and set the pan on the 
fire until the caramel becomes 4 dark- 
brown colour. Add more boiling water to 
produce a coffee-coloured liquor, flavour 
with vanilla, and the sauce is ready. 
Lobster Toast. 

Take half a small tin of lobster and 
pick to pieces carefully to remove any 
shell. Add one dessertspoonful of lemon- 
juice, one tablespoonful of oiled butter, 
one dessertspoonful of curry powder. 
Pound together till quite smooth, addin; 
salt, if necessary. Make very hot, an 
spread on squares of buttered toast. 
Garnish with chopped capers. 

lik Cakes. 
“ “take one pound of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, two ounces of butter, one 
egg, and half an ounce of yeast. Mix all 
together with enough warm milk to make 
a nice light dough. 
hours in a warm place 
cakes of the size you prefer. 
the top by brushing 


if liked. 
Semolina Mould. 


To one pint of milk add a little sugar, 
a strip of lemon-peel, and one ounce of 
Directly the milk boils scatter in 


butter. er 
one ounce and a half of semolina, stirrin 
with a wooden spoon. When all has boil 


for a minute or two, set at the side of the 
Pour 

into a wetted mould, after taking out the 
- lomon-rind. Whenset, turn out and garnish 


stove to simmer for eight minutes. 


with preserve, or pour custard round. 
Tripe and Onions. 


Cut one pound of dressed tripe into 
put them into a pan with 


square pieces, ; 
one pint of milk and half a pint of water, 
and simmer till tender. 


and serve very hot. 


dish. 
Haricot Curry. 


Take some large haricot beans, set in 
cold water to soak overnight, and rub off the 
skins. Fry an onion and two apples pared 
Brown 
and be careful not to burn, and then add 
the haricots with a little grated cocoanut 
and some of the milk. Add also enough 
water to cover the beans, a dessertspoonful 
Of caster sugar, and the same quantity of 
Cook very 
slowly until the beans are soft; skim and 
add the juice of half a lemon and s little 


and cored, in a little fresh butter. 


mild curry powder. 


thickening. Serve with a border of rice. 
Garnish with chopped capers. 


OVBER-PATNGSS SHORTENS LIFE. 
Why put up with it any longer? 


No doubt of it; fatty heart, which is 
almost inseparable from extreme stoutness, 
s, and fatty liver have been 
the cause of countless catastrophes. The 


fatty kidne 


whole system is in a condition of fatty 
congestion; it is a positive shame to 


neglect that diseased state. And, after 


all, why put up with it? Here is a recipe 
ofa ge and harmless cure, the ingre- 
dients of which any chemist will supply, 
viz.: One half-ounce of Marmola, one 
ounce of fluid extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P., 
one ounce of pure Glycerine B.P., and 
Peppermint Water to make six ounces in 
all. Mix and shake in a large bottle, and 
take two teas 
simpler, surely; yet the change wrought 
by this pleasant home remedy is well-nigh 
mugical. Special dieting and tortaring 
exercises are out of it. This mixture is 
everything; it will give you a good appetite 
and strengthen your digestive powers ; the 
surplus fat will melt away at a rapid rate 
(sometimes as much as 180z. in a day), 
and in a few weeks your weight will be 
pormal and your health robust. 


When sitting by the fireside’s sleam The ROYAL fon.March you will 


Let it stand for two 
to rise ; make it into 
Just glaze on 
over with milk, and 
bake for twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
Currants or carraway seeds may be added, 


Boil half a pound 
of onions, drain and chop finely. Thicken 
the milk with flour, add the chopped onions, 
and let all cook gently together for twenty 
minutes. Season well with salt and pepper, 
Plain boiled potatoes 
and greens should be served with this 


nfuls after meals. Nothing | 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 
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NS ARRIAGE is, in all cases, 
>) ) more or less of a speculation, 
4 and if that speculation appears 
beforehand to be risky and 
unsafe to the parties concerned, 
it would be evidently only 
common prudence to withdraw from the 
engagement. 

Not a week passes but the results of ill- 
assorted marriages are recorded and set 
forth for public delectation in the Press in 
all their glaring and loathsome details ; 
this alone, to my mind, is proof positive 
that engagements should be broken off 
whenever jovompatinil ty makes __ itself 
apparent before the final step is taken. 

Thoughtlessness of youth and headlong 
impetus of passion frequently throw people 
into rash engagements, and in these cases 
the formal morality of the world declares 
it to be nobler for such rash engagements 
to be kept, even when the rashness is felt 
by the engaged, than that a man’s honour 
should be stained by a withdrawal. 


Marriages are 
Made in Heaven. 


Thus, to satisfy this prejudice two lives 
are sacrificed. 

Lam not forgetting the necessity of being 
stringent against the common thoughtless- 
ness of youth in forming such relations ; 
but I say that, this thoughtlessness once 
having occurred, the pain which a separation 
may bring had better be endured than 
evaded by an unholy marriage which 
cannot come to good. 

Marriages are supposed to be made in 
Heaven; this, doubtless, is true as to a 
proportion, but a considerable number of 


very different place, 
avoid 
engagements should he broken. 


Never refuse a drink of cold water if 


unless forbidden by the doctor. 


Convotsions are often ushered in by 
twitchings of the fingers, and more especially 
by doubling of the thumbs into the palm of 
the hand. 


Tur furniture of a nursery should be 
chosen so that perfect cleanliness can be 
strictly enforced, particularly if the room 
is to be used at any time as a sick-room. 


Tea, made in the ordinary way and mixed 
with two ee of milk, is sometimes useful 
in cases of constipation in young children. 
Give it hot, without food, the first thing 
in the morning. 


Cane sugar should not be used for 
sweetening a bottle, but sugar of milk. 
A quarter of a teaspoonful at first, half a 
teaspoonful after the first month, and a 
Sore nful after the second month to each 

ttle, 


Tae nursery should not be on a level with 
the ground, as it is apt to be too damp. 
The third story is best, provided it is not 
under the roof. More light, air, and 
dryness can usually be obtained at this 
elevation. 


Tue clinical thermometer is a most 
valuable aid to mother or nurse in ascer- 
taining whether a child’s illness is serious 
or not. These can be bought of any 
chemist. If the temperature rises above 
100 degrees call in & doctor without delay. 


Bastes should be encouraged to stretch 
their limbs and craw] about, in order to 
strengthen and promote circulation. Let 
them lie on their backs sometimes and 
a4 with their feet against something 
80 


By LADY TURNER, the Gifted Wife of 


them must have been manufactured at aland are not likely to be happy in one 
and it is in order to! another's society, 
the consummation of such that| be broken, and it is no less than an act of 
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HEALTH HINTS FOR THE NURSERY. 


a child asks for it, as this can do no harm | as the little one has to pass the greater part 


often release themselves, there seem 


WBEK ENDING 
Fas. 24, 1910. 


Conducted by Isobel. 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


when Bottling Wine, 

Dip the corks in brandy befeze uso 
and seal them. : 
Never Take a House 

Without having the drains tested, of 
illness may speedily overtake you. 

White Silk 

Will turn yellow if washed in too hot 
water. It must also be well rinsed, or th 
silk will feel hard. 

A Pointed Tin Gravy Strainer 

With a handle is very useful for strain. 
ing gravies and sauces, and should he found 
in every kitchen. 

Never Allow 

Bits of bread or vegetable to remain ia 
soup overnight. Strain it or it will 
probably become sour. 

Babies’ Clothes 

Should never be washed with soda or 
meanogip ee Their delicate skins 
would be irritated thereby. 

Hot Dripping 

Must never be poured into a vessel 
containing cold dripping, or it will tura 
musty in a very short time. 

The Meat Safe 

Should be hung in a cool, airy placo. 
It must have hooks so that meat can hang; 
it quickly taints if laid on adish, 
White Paint, 

Which is enamelled or varnisiicd, 
requires careful: treatment, and should ba 
washed with fine oatmeal, not soap. 
When Paraffin is Spilled, 

The stain may be entirely removed 
by the application of lime-water pro. 
curable for a few pence from a chiewmist. 
Tinned Provisions 

Should be carefully handled. A bruiss 


General Sir Alfred Turner, K.C.B. 


The craving for luxury, sport, and 
amusements, often not only unprofitable, 
but harmful from the high moral point of 
view, is palpably on the increase; conse- 
quently, there is only too eg reason to 
fear that it has become the business of 
parents to marry their daughters to men 
who have money, and it is supposed to be 
the duty of daughters to assist them in 
doing this. 

Where Parents 
Make Marriages. 

In some other countries where martiages 
are often arranged by parents for their 
still small children, who grow up accustomed 
to the matrimonial destiny which has been 
settled for them, and from which they do 


to be fewer open catastrophes and divorces 
than in Britain. 

This is to a great extent due to the fact 
that divorce is not recognised by the 
Catholic Church, and that those who defy 
the Church, and obtain divorce through 
the civil law and marry again. forfeit the 
rites of their Church, which are still held 
dear, in spite of religious persecutions and 
attempts, at least in one country, to boycott 
the Deity. 

Thess is doubt piley facilities now 
given for divorce in this country have| ay admit air, and thus danger will be 
produced a deplorable loosening of | the dinrnedlintely introduced into the contents, 
marriage tie, and a lower conception of the 
sanctity of marriage vows, than existed on 
among our forefathers. 

The moral of this is, that in cases where 
engaged persons discover, before the knot 
is tied, that they are not really attached, 
that they are unsuited to one another, 


e 
Should be mixed with coal for uso in 
the kitchen range. It makes a steadier 
heat and diminishes the amount of soot and 
smoke. 
Wooden Tubs 

Which are not in daily use. siould 
have a little cold water left in them. If 
allowed to dry they will crack and fall to 
pieces. 
Soap Jelly 

For washing flannels and fine woollen 
goods is easily made. Shred a picco of 
yellow soap into a saucepan of warm water 
and let it simmer by the side of tho firs 
till dissolved. Add sufficient of this to 
warm water to make a nice lather. If too 
strong the flannels will be hard. 


LOOKS YBARS YOUNGER. 
Right Pood Bri Back the Bright Ey 
. OSF vouth. slate is 


the engagement should 


righteousness so to do. 


A BRIGHT nurse makes a bright baby, 


of its time in her company, 


OsstInaTE and long-continued crying 
lasting for hours is usually due to one of 
two causes, earache or hunger, 


A Halesowen woman writes: “ If women 
pat their first youth would have the 
right eyes, the clear skin, and the elastic 
step of youth, they should let Grape-Nuta 
form part of their daily diet. I speak 
from experience. I work twelve hours 
daily, and am as bright and strong and 
young and happy (though unmarried) a3 
ever I was. 1 this I believe is through 
taking Grape-Nuts, as previously I was 
often ailing and always easily fatigued. 
“T have been eating Grape-Nats twice 
a day now for twelve months, and a lady 
tells me I look quite ten years younger. 
Recently I have heen giving Grape- Nuts 
to a little child that was rapidly wasting 
away. She takes the food quite eagerly, 
and her face is now getting quite pel 
and rosy and pretty, although it was snc 
a, weazened, pinched face before. 1'm 0 
glad that Grape-N uts is such a cheap food 
for her, because her mother is so poor.” 
Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, £.C. 
There is no beauty apart from health, 
and health is conditioned by food. To 
ensure the buoyancy of health that keeps 
one always young, lessen the quantity © 
meat and take Grape-Nuts in place of 
pregese starchy foods. The partially 


Ir a child wakes early let him be washed 
and dressed and sent out before breakfast 
in warm weather, after having had a drink 
of warm milk. 


‘CHILDREN’S meat should be either broiled, 
roasted, or boiled. No fried, hashed, 
stewed, or twice-cooked meats should be 
given to them. 


Tue daily reat for children should be 
continued as long as possible. Even if 
a child does not sleep, he is resting bodily 
and mentally, which is of great importance. 

WHENEVER possible have young children’s 
boots and shoes made to order. The cost 
will be greater, but much discomfort, 
suffering, and even deformity will be saved 
if mothers make this a practice. 
_ Ir, when a child begins to walk, it uses 
its toes chiefly and has a limping gait 
accompanied by pain in one knee, the child 
should be thoroughly examined by a doctor, 
as the above are symptoms of hip-joint 
disease. 


_ A spice plaster is a very useful remedy 
in cases of severe colic in young infants. 
To prepare it, take one part each of ground 
cinnamon, cloves, ginger, and allspice, with 
just a pinch of cayenne pepper. Mix well 
together and put into a flannel bag, spread 
evenly and quilt to prevent the spices 


tting into lumps. Before applying thi 
plaster ki it with Again or Hot whiny, 
Lhe same bag may be used repeatedly unti 
it loses its strength, ai Aas 


pre-digested Grape-Nuta, with either hot 
or cold milk, is the ideal food to keep 
healthy, purified blood-stream continuously 
courging through the body. <A ten day® 
trial proves.—There’s a reason for (rape 
Nuts. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true 
and full ef human interest. 


esteem. 
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WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 


£150 


in Prizes offered by the Proprietors of 


WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP 


for the Solution of this novel competition. - 
Apart from the chances of a big prize, the Competition should prove most interesting to both young and old. 


Ist PRIZE £100; 


2nd Prize £3SO; Ord Prize L2O. 


Read care‘ully what you have to do and also the conditions. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


The dotted outline simply indicates position or attitude 
of a person in the act of doing something. 

All that is required is to write one word (in ink) under- 
neath each of the pictures in the space provided and 
describe in that one word what each figure is doing (see 
example). 

If preferred, however, competitors may give their 
solutions numbered 1—24 consecutively on a sheet of 
paper. 

Then post the set of pictures, and coupon, or the list, 
with name and address added, to Proprietors, Wright’s 
Coal Tar Soap, 66/68 Park Street, Southwark, London, 
S.E., accompanied by three outside wrappers of WRIGHT'S 
Coal Tar Soap. It is sold everywhere in boxes of three 
tablets for 1/-. Competitors may send as many lists as 
they like, provided each one has the requisite three 
wrappers attached to it and otherwise complies with these 
conditions, but anyone sending any other wrappers than 
WRIGHT'S will be disqualified. 

The keys of all these figure positions, with the words 
describing what they are doing printed beneath each sketch, 

are deposited in a_ sealed 
Example Key packet and will not be opened 
until the competition is closed, 

If competitors cannot solve 
all the picture positions, send 
in as many as possible. 


(\ The words supplied by the 


successful competitors must 
be the same as those printed 
woe ne, JUMPIN — on our Key, 


CONDITIONS. 


Every attempt sent in will be carefully examined before awards are made. In the event 
of ties prizes will be divided. ise ss 

No correspondence can be entertained. The decision of the Advertising Manager 
will be final. 

Last da ivi lies March 31st. : 
K Result’ will be advertived in the Daily Mai on April 30th, when the complete 

ey to all the positions will be published. . sisi Be ae 

, Additonal copies of this sdrertivennant can be obtained from “ Competition, Wright's 
Coal Tar Soap, 48 Southwark Street, 8.E., on receipt of a stamped Gapocted envelope. 
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wnt te ge te 


nore Vane SO 


eek that I was going 


to try to get Mr. Houghton Townley to 
‘ts : stories about 


Rachel at write us some more F 
Scotland Rachel, the remarkable and fascinating 


heroine of the adventures which have 
been used in P.W. during the past few 
weeks. If you read this week's story you will see how 
Rachel, after cleverly preventing an eae and secret 
naval code-book from getting into the ands of a foreign 
Government, was offered a position in the Secret Service 
at Scotland Yard. Such a position, of course, gives her 
a much better scope for her detective powers, I can 
promise you some really exciting stories in her new post. 
I hope to be able to give you.the first adventure © the 
new series, which, by the way, is called ‘* Rachel at Scot- 
land Yard,” in next week's issue. 


Yard. 


Reatty I often think that my young lady readers ought 
to have the most happy married lives 


Our Heart possible, that is, of course, if the 
Articles. take to heart all the chee ae 
e of P.W. 


is given to them in 
from time to time. Lady Turner's article this week 
on our Home Notes page is full of excellent and sound 
advice, and for next week I have obtained an article 
from Mlle. Helena Dolli, the premier English danseuse, 
who, I believe, has had more ches of marriage than an. 
other danseuse in the country. In her article, Mile. Dolli 
will tell us whether she considers a bachelor or & widower 
makes a girl the more satisfactory husband, and naturally 
she gives good reasons for the opinions she holds. 
My expectations for increased awards in Picture Couplets 

this week have been fully realised. 


Increased The sum distributed this week is 


Couplets £210 18s., or almost £80 more than 
Awards. last week. Each of the ten winners 
gets £15 16s. ; while £52 18s. is awarded 

in other gifts. 


Our Football Couplets Contest is also shaping well, 
and I hope to be able to announce substantial prizes next 
week also. 

For tho new contest I have selected a subject of perennial 
interest, one that everyone knows something about, and 
one that every one of you can write about. It is Washing- 
Day. In our first page the line given is : 

When Mrs. Brown hung ous the washing to dry, 
and you are asked to add a second line telling what you 
think might happen. 

This line, I think, should be most suggestive to you of 
ideas. For example, what happened to Mrs. Brown ? 
What happened to the washing ? Was it blown about by 
the wind? Was it sneaked by tramps? What did the 
people in the house do when Mrs. Brown was out with 
the washing 2? What did Mr. Brown do or say? Was 
dinner ready for him when he came home? But really 
there is no end to the ideas that this week’s subject 
suggests. So get out your pens and paper, compose the 
cleverest lines you can think of, write them out on the 
coupons, and post them to us at once in accordance with 

the conditions of the contest. 

“Tue whole year round,” writes H. W. S., “I am in the 
habit of cycling to my place of business, 
and every day I meet lots of my lad 
acquaintances. Now, at times the 3 
are very wet and greasy, necessitating 
great care to prevent side-slipping, and I want to know 
whether there would be any breach of etiquette on my part 
if I a acknowledged my friends with a smile and a 
nod. The other day I saw a fellow come an awful cropper 
while in the act of raising his hat, and I have no wish to 
share his fate.”—— 

I think that under the circumstances, H. W. S., your 
best smile and a graceful bow, if you can manage it, 
will be ample. I don’t imagine that any of your lady 
friends will be sufficiently unreasonable to expect you to 
run the risk of prostrating yon in the mud at their 
feet for the sake of a little bit of extra politeness. You 
are right to be proud of your good manners, but when 
it is a case of pride going fore a fall, the wisest course 
is to compromise. tter a clean coat and a bow than 
a muddy back and a bare head. 


Perils of 
Politeness. 


I HAVE received a request to explain the origin of names 
from s correspondent who, curiously 
ae forgets to sign his own. “ We 
read frequently in the New Testament,” 
he says, ‘‘ of surname, for example, 
‘Simon who was surnamed Peter.’ But as to the origin 
of Christian names I am completely in the dark.” —— 
Well, sir, or madam, as the case may be, I will try to 
supply a little light. The custom of having more than 
one name is a comparatively modern one, starting in all 
robability with the Sabines, and being made fashionable 
b the Romans. Before that a man used to content 
himself with one title which was generally a sentence in 
brief. Nebuchadnezzar, for instance, means ‘‘ Nebo 
defend the crown,” while Shalmaneser is Assyrian for 


. All About 
Names. 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on thie sage 


“ Shalman is favourable.” Even the Greeks were satisfied 
with a single name, though they often added an explana- 
to 
like 
tacked on a cognomen, usu 
peculiarity, and also in the case of distin; 
an agnomen or title of honour. 
are merely personal names, 
They are called Christian, 
nearly all taken from the Bible. 
we go further afield, and do not hesitate to christen our 
luckless offspring “ Roberts, Kitchener, 
smith, Pretoria Smith,” or even, as I saw the other day, 
“ Blériot, Latham, Cody, Farman Jenkins.” 


“ Are opals unlucky ?” writes Ix DousT. “My reason Poem a a P. ui he — * yor 
for asking is that I have just bought Division. anit ao Fe aed onl pean 
s 0 


The Lady is my young lady an engagement-ring 


She made objections, saying that opals are unlucky, 
although she admitted it was a beautiful ring and admired 
it very much, but—it was unlucky.” —— 

This is one of those superstitions which takes a lot of 
killing, In 
more than there is in the belief that a black cat coming 
into the house brings 
stories besides. A blac 
and was hailed with joy as 4 t bringer of good fortune 
until it was discovered in the larder making a hearty meal 
off the joint of meat. 
for the cat, for he was put out with rather more force than 
courtesy. But regarding your opal ring, In DovsT, you 
tell your sweetheart from me that the gift of a handsome 
ring, whatever the stones, is in itself a piece of good fortune. 
And, do you know, 
received an opal ring a8 & betrothal 
think she’s been dogged by any terrible misfortunes. 


A WEEKLY READER, who is at present sunning himself in 


matter they refer toP An illustration on page 16 often 
deals with a situation on page 200. I don’t think this 
custom improves a book, and should like to know why 


it exists.” —— 


sixteen pages. The illustrations, therefore, have to be 
inserted between two of these sections, which explains 
one of the reasons why they seldom have anything to do 
with the letterpress on the op 
reason is because, as a rule, four illustrations are enou h 
for an ordinary novel, they have to be spread over the 
volume for the sake of ap 
that it is annoying in the middle of reading beautiful 
love scene to come across the picture of a ferocious- 
looking gentleman stabbing another, with a note to the 
effect that it refers to p. 321. 
everything, and as machinery has enabled us to get well- 
bound books at a reasonable price, we put up gracefully 
with the minor trial of erratic illustrations. 


“ Tg it not curious,” asks A. L., of Wigan, “ how certain 


example of what I mean, You hardly ever take up a 


an expression w 
use an uncommon word as being particularly expressive 
of his thoughts, and that expression or word immediately 
becomes popular. 
suddenly popular is the word ‘ obsess,” which, as you 
know, means to possess the whole mind and thoughts of 
a person to the exclusion of everything else. This word 
does not appear at all in dictionaries of a few years ago. 
To-day, however, it is quite a frequently used word. 


ace. 
emphatic expression, or its definite description applicable | #4 8 0.) ” . ; 
to practically every occasion of conversation ? ”’—— : of concert given by H.MS Triumph 
f ; A theatz y, £1 198. 6d.; Entertainment fund of IM>. In 
fancy, A. Ly ioe the nc reason for particular delat able, £6 10s. ; 2 and Batt. Duke of Corawall’s, U2" Infanirg 
words becoming su ny Be ular, is that one of the hest of R.A. Temperance Association, 2 Gaueen of 
sg e as MS. ¥ . &. i ; of IMS. 3 
developed bumps on the head of mankind is that of imita- fine ia “'* 2 iolegr ip Ship's Comps. ( 13. ; 
tion ; in other words, we're really very much like a flock poem £1 2s, 6d: * peecele ee RMS. Aber Tabou. wc ; 
* ° A - : y ute}, Bas ; 
of sheep. A prominent man in some public speech will use ndon, 8. Africa, Der aan BS ab Beach rnd family, 
Club of H.M.S. ‘ 
Colem 
Dixon 
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than I am for more money. and I often feel I want to 
et out of my office and strike after the better positions, 
lease advise me, Mr. Editor.” —— 

Monotony, hard work, and plodding, Jomy, are the 
roads along which most of us are pr to go. In 
your case you seem to have a goal in sight, which is more 
than many hare, and I think you wou ld be very foolish 
to give up in order to try for something better. The 
chances are that the dreams you get of the other men are 
but illusions. The pathway of life is strewn with thesg 
illusions, and most of the wrecks men make of their carcers 
are caused by following them. Remember Esop’s fable 
of the dog, the bone, and the reflection. 


adjective, such as * the Athenian,” or a statement 


“the son of Clinias.” The Romans not only adopted 
rsonal name, followed by @ family name, but they 
ally derived from some personal 

ished persons 
Our own Christian names 
such as the Romans ‘used. 
because at first they were 
Nowadays, of course, 


Buller, Lady- 


LancasHireE Lap wants to know what privileges a prisoner 
in the Second Division is allowed, 


pounds for bringing in chocolate, chicken, and sandwiches 
to a Second Division prisoner. Now, a friend of mine saya 
that these dainties would have becn allowed if sent in 
openly with the knowledge of the Governor. He declares 
that this particular prisoner must have misconducted 
himself insome other way, and have forfeited this privilege 
which is allowed to prisoners both in the First and Second 
Division.”’—— : 
Your friend may be a true one, L. L., but T can't say 
the same for his statement. Prisoners in the Second 
Division are not allowed to have food sent in from outside. 
That is a privilege peculiar to the Firat Division. Those 
in the next rank have the same diet as First Division men, 
who do not feed themselves from outside. This is a 
lentiful allowance, butit certainly does not include ¢.ch 
luis as chicken and chocolate. The chief privileges a 
Second Division prisoner enjoys are firstly better food, 
secondly nocompu!sory haircut, and thirdly montlily visits 
from his friends. Even with these ints in his favour 
he is not altogether sorry when his time comes to an end. 


of three fine opals and four 


consist 
set between them. 


Nervous. 
small diamonds 


Dovst. There's really nothing in it any 
gpod luck ; and a host of other 
c 


at once came into my house 


‘And the visitation wasn’t very lucky 


it’s a fact that Mrs. P.W. herself 
ift, and I don’t 


“]T gave lately been attending some whist -drives,” 
writes A. F. F., “and whilst engaged 


“Can you 
in the game’ have wondered how the 


Cairo, writes as follows: 


See satisfy my curiosity as to why many 
Page 200. books have illustrations placed at a the particular signs used on the cards. 
considerable distance from the reading Cards. viz, diamonds, clubs, spades. and 


hearts, originated. Could you let ms 
know ?”—— 

I shall be pleased to let you know all I can. A. F. F.. 
but the matter is one about which there is a good deal 
of uncertainty. Cards first made their appearance in 
Europe in the fourteenth century. There is a record 
in the accounts of Charles VI. of France of a sum given 
to a gentleman named J acquemin Grinjonneur for painting 
him a pack. The original signs were cups, money. clubs, 
and swords, and are supposed to have represented faith, 
charity, justice, and fortitude. When or why they were 
changed to the present markings is not exactly known. 
The probability is that the symbols we use to-day have no 
particular meaning, but were chosen simply because they 
were well known and easily recognised. What we call a 
“spade” is really the leaf of the wild plum. The Italian 
name spade, which means sword, had been used for the 
corresponding suit in the older k. The club is the 
German acorn. The custom 0 putting small index 

ips at the corners was invented by the late Dr. 

‘ormandy, and first brought out in 1860. 


Books, as a rule, A. W. R., are bound in sections of 


ite page. Another 


arance. J quite agree with you 


Still, one can’t expect 


words assume such a_ popularity, 
and it becomes almost impossible to 
speak without bringing them into 
use? The word ‘absolutely’ is a fair 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
AMOUNTS received since the publication of the last 


liat : 

tT. HL, 1s. 6d.; H. Cole, 10d.; H. M. C.. 18. Torpedo Heal. 335 
Lieut. W. ‘T. Brooks, 4th King's African Rifics, £1; Edie vai 1m 
Hawkes, 68. 9d.; Durham, 2a. rs hristmas Cards, Westeliff. 
56, 8d.; A. A., 53.; H. M. C., 18; M.A. d., 6. 6d.; Arthur and Ada, 


Follow My 
Leader. 


aper or & magazine but you find it staring you in the 
Is it its construction that gives it such sco) for 


é : a 8s. é 
hich he has himself thought out, i and ety Offi 
ut, or will = 1s Chass | Pet y Officers’ Reading 


. . Army Headquarters, Pretoria. 
HL Lampriere ic Natal, 13s. 6d.; Petty 
“MLS. King Alfred Fishing Club, 178.; Christmas Ds? 
elds , Mashona , £13 3s.: Ships 

all, 76.; Messrs. 


Another example of a word becoming 
Bors tammersmith, per Miss Pear:e 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


I ax glad to publish Jumy’s letter, for probably most of 
my men-readers feel, or at one time 


Quit h felt, t h R 
on iow ee peer See a ee | Accident and Guarstiee © ad 
This Time! just now, and I’ve no one to whom « « « Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


I can go. I’m in a City office, have 
been for ten years. The first five years or so I got on 
swimmingly. First one post was given me and then 
another, tillat the age of twenty-five caw I was in a fairly 


good position. Now I am thirty and I haven’t moved an 

inch in position for the past five years, though my salary Personal Accidents. | Employers’ Liability. 

is a little bigger. And the monotony of doing the same Fidelity Guarantees. Fire an fe 
Public Liability. Excess Debt. 


thing day by day, month by month, and year by year, 
is worrying me I know I have a certain and sure 

osition so long as I behave myself, and probably there 
will be new apepings later on that will take me some 
steps higher in the ladder. But I hear of this and that 
man in my line of business doing less responsible work 
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or whose suggestion for a title is used. , 
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